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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XIV. 







SQUIRE PETERNOT AT HOME. 





FTER dismissing the Huswick boys, Squire 
Peternot carried his bag of coin into the room 
which served him as an office, where he) had 
scarcely time to place it in a corner beside a 

'. bureau, when there came a dull thump at the 

kitchen door. He knew Mrs. Peternot’s sig- 

nal, knocking with the soft under-part of her 
feeble fist, and went to let her in. 

' She was a thin, wrinkled woman, dressed jin: black, 
with :an expression of countenance almost as -stern 

and sour as that of the grim old squire himself. 

“Huh!” said she, scowling as she entered, “ how 
happens it ye hain’t got the fire agoin’ an’ the ’taters 
bilin’ ?” 





Byron ?” ‘replied her husband, shortly. 

“Gone to the barn with the hoss, I s’pose.. But 
he won’t unharness, — ketch him !” 

“1 didn’t expect he would, with his Sunday clo’es 
on.” 

* Sunday’clo’es, or any clo’és on; hé don’t tech. his 
fingers to anything that ’ll sile ’em, or that looks like 
work, if he can help it,” muttered good Mrs. Peternot, laying off her black 
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bonnet. “You never would allow sich laziness in your own son, an’ why 
ye should in a nephew any more, I can’t consait.” 

“ Byron is a sort of visitor,” said the squire. “And if I choose to favor 
him, — now that we ‘ve nobody else. to show favors to, — why should n’t I?” 

“If you’d felt so indulgent towards Aim when Ae was alive, he might be 
with us now,” replied the discontented wife, carefully doing up her shawl 
before putting it away in its appropriate drawer. 

By Aim she meant their only son, whose bad habits had received so little 
encouragement beneath the parental roof, that he had taken them abroad 
with him and become their victim. 

“Why must ye forever be gallin’ me with that subject?” said Peternot, 
with a look of anguish. “You know I did what I thought was for the best. 
Come, I'll start the fire for ye, and put the pot on, if that’ll make ye any 
better natered.” 

“I’m good-natered enough, but I should think somethin’ had riled you 
up,” returned the lady. “What is it ?” 

“ Boys have been in the melon-patch, for one thing.” 

“Been in the melon-patch! when ye stayed to hum a’most a puppus to 
keep watch on’t!” And the good woman, having removed her Sunday 
cap, false hair and all, turned her thin face and scowling brows, crowned by 
a few thin gray locks, in amazement on her husband. “That’s a likely 
story ! was ye asleep, I wonder ?” 

Peternot made no reply, but went on kindling the fire in the open fire- 
place, until his nephew came in. 

“1 took the horse to the barn; did you want the harness off?” said that 
young gentleman, standing with his gloves and hat on, watching his uncle. 

There was a slight affectation of foppery about Byron, — something which 
the plain people of the neighborhood called “soft”; and as Peternot, on 
his rheumatic knees before the fire, looked up through the smoke and ashes 
he was blowing into his face, and saw his dainty nephew stand there gloved 
and grinning, something of his wife’s feeling towards that nice young man 
came over him, — or was it only his impatience at the smoke and ashes ? 

“ Nat’rally, I want the harness off, arter the hoss has been standin’ in ’t 
a good part o’ the day!” he answered, crossly. 

“Oh!” said Byron; “1 rather’ thought so, but I did n’t know.” 

“1 should think any fool would know that!” 

“Very likely a fool would, but I didn’t happen to.” And, with the 
grin still on his features, the youth looked at the kneeling old man, very 
much as if he would have liked to give him a vigorous kick with his polished 
boot. 

“No matter! Ill ’tenid to it,” said the squire, and went on with his 
blowing. ' 

Byron smilingly withdrew. 

“You never would have stood sich impudence from him,” said Mrs. Pe- 
ternot, through the open door of a bedroom into which she had retired ; 
“and why should ye from a nephew?” 
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y The squire made no reply to this reasonable question, but, having kindled 
a fire and put on the pot, went out to take care of the horse. Byron mean- 

r while walked about the place with his fine clothes on, until supper was 

‘ ready. 

; “Come, Byron,” then said the squire; and both went in and took seats 

l at the-little oilcloth-covered table. The supper consisted of boiled potatoes 


served with their skins on, thin slices of fried pork swimming in their own 

melted fat, and a heavy and sour kind of bread, which, by its quality and 

| complexion, always reminded Byron of his Aunt Peternot, who seemed to 

have mixed up something of herself in the dough. He was blessed with 

{ a good appetite, however, and he ate heartily, notwithstanding his unpleas- 

ant consciousness of the fact — or was it only his imagination ?— that the 

good woman watched with a begrudging scowl every morsel that went to 

his plate; seeming to say, “ What! another tater! More bread! A 

second cup of tea, and sich big cups too ! — Seems to me I would n’t make 
a hog of myself, if I was visitin’ my uncle!” 

It was never a cheerful household; on Sundays it was even less sociable 
than on other days, and on this particular Sunday afternoon Byron thought 
the cloud which hung over it unusually heavy. Something seemed to trouble 
his uncle, who sat grim and silent, sipping his tea scalding hot, and working 
his massy jaws as if the pork and potatoes had done him an injury, and 
he was wreaking a gloomy vengeance upon them. 

“Where are you going, Byron?” the squire asked, as his nephew was 
about leaving the house after supper. 

“Thought I ’d walk out, — did n’t know but I might call at Deacon Chat- 
ford’s by and by,—I hear they have a little singing there, Sunday even- 
) ings.” 

. Mrs. Peternot scowled at the young gentleman, then turned and scowled 
) at her husband, and said in an undertone: “It’s that ’ere Annie Felton, 
. the schoolmarm! He’s arter her, —jest like all the rest on ’’em!” 

“Byron,” said the squire, solemnly,.“I’d like to speak with you before 
you go out.” And he led the way to his office-room. 

“ Now what ?” thought Byron, anxiously. “Is he going to tell me I ’ve 
been here about long enough, and had better pack up my trunk and clear ?” 

“ Byron,” said the squire, closing the door behind, them, “it’s a subject 
I ought not to bring up on the Sabbath day, but it weighs upon my mind, 
and I’ve concluded I‘d better speak to you about it. See what you think 
of this.” And he took from the corner behind the bureau the meal-bag 
with its compact but weighty contents, which he set down with a heavy chink 
before his nephew. 

Byron, feeling greatly relieved, peeped curiously into the sack as Peter- 
not opened it. “By mighty!” said he, surprised at what he saw, and 
thrusting in his hand. “ Where did ye get this?” 

In a few words the squire told the story. Byron in the mean time care- 
; fully tested one of the coins, cutting it with his knife and ringing it on the 
hearth. t 
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“ All right,” said he; “you’ve got possession. But what’s the use? 
’T ain’t good for anything.” 

“You think so?” 

“I’m sure of it. Very well done, for counterfeiting, — but, of course!” 
And Byron tossed the piece back into the bag with a grin of contempt. 

“Wal, that’s jest the conclusion I’ve come to,” said the squire. “I 
thought all along it might be bogus; and as soon as I got it fairly into my 
hands I was sartin on’t. What provokes me is the trouble it cost, — and 
more ’n all, the money them pesky Huswick boys gouged out of me!” And 
the old man groaned. 

By this time Mrs. Peternot, her curiosity excited regarding the confer- 
ence of uncle and nephew, came into the room, for an excuse exclaiming, 
“ Why, squire! what have you got the house shet up so tight for?” and 
proceeded to open the window. “Massy on us! what ye got in the bag?” 

“TI told ye I had somethin’ to think on, this arternoon,” said Peternot ; 
“and this is it.” 

“It has cost him five dollars,” remarked Byron, pleasantly, “and it’s 
worth, as old metal, about fifty cents !” 

“Wal, you have been fooled, complete!” exclaimed the old lady. “I 
don’t wonder ye kep’ it to yerself! Five dollars! have ye lost yer 
wits ?” 

“Come,come! I’m feelin’ uncomf’table enough about it, a’ready!” said 
the squire. “ But there’s a possibility, yet, that it may be good money. 
Can’t tell. I should do jest so agin, under the sarcumstances, most likely. 
Any way, it’s better to have it in my possession than to leave bad boys to 
carry it off and pass it, as they undoubtedly would. I don’t want it to make 
trouble ’twixt me and my neighbors, though ; and, Byron, if you ave going 
over to the deacon’s, you might see what he has to say about it; — tell him 
it’s counterfeit, and that I thought so — kind o’ thought so — all along, but 
considered it my duty — you understand ?” 

Byron understood, and smilingly replied that he would “ make it all right” 
for his uncle. 


CHAPTER XV. 
JACK AND THE HUSWICK BOYS. 


Jack — no longer the bright and cheerful lad whom we so lately saw pick- 
ing up stones in the hilly pasture — went home, brooding darkly over his 
wrongs, and refused to be comforted by anything the good deacon and his 
wife could say to him. 

“He robbed me, and hung up my dog by the heels, — got the Huswick 
tribe to help him; and here I am, alone against all of ’em, and nobody lifts 
a hand or says a word to help me/” was his bitter complaint, as he took 
the milk-pails after supper, and went out of the kitchen, shutting the door 
after him (I am sorry to say) with something like a bang. 

“I’m a little disappointed in Jack,” observed the deacon, sadly. 
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“QO, well, I don’t know,” replied his wife,—“ you need n’t be; almost 
any boy of as much will and spirit as he has would feel so. He has been 
shamefully wronged, — you ’ll allow that.” : 

“But he blames me! ” said the deacon. 

“Blames everybody!” struck in Mr. Pipkin, on the point of going out, 
but standing and holding the door open. “I don’t s’pose anything under 
heavens would satisfy him, Mis’ Chatford, but for me and the deacon to 
march over to Peternot’s, give the old reprobate a good cudgellin’, which 
I don’t deny but what he desarves fast enough, and lug hum the money.” 

“] wish the money had been at the bottom of the sea before ever Jack 
stumbled upon it!” said Mr. Chatford. “I shall certainly go over and 
see the squire in the morning, and be plain with him, — for I do think he 
has acted a most dishonorable part in the matter.” 

“TI back ye up on that,” said Mr. Pipkin. 

“A sight of good your backing up will do!” remarked Mrs. Pipkin, sar- 
castically. “It won’t restore Jack’s money. I don’t wonder he’s sulky, — 
we all set down, so quiet, talking over his loss, instead of walking straight 
over to the squire’s, and doing something, as I believe I should if I was 
a man.” 

“Wish ye was one, for a little spell,” said Mr. Pipkin, showing all his 
front teeth. “Guess you’d make old Peternot’s fur fly! Guess he’d 
wish —” ; 

“Mr. Pipkin!” interrupted Mrs. Pipkin, in a warning voice, “ you ll 
oblige me very much by shutting that door, with yourself on the outside !” 

Mr. Pipkin still showed a considerable amount of ivory, as he turned, 
and said aside to the deacon, with a wink: “ These ’ere women ! — have 
to indalge em. No use of answerin’ back, as old Dr. Larkin, minister 0’ 
the gospil, —six foot high, eighty year old, wore a wig, best man in 
the world, — said once, as he was goin’ into a house where there was a 
parrot, and the parrot sung out, ‘ That’s an old fool!’—‘ No use of an- 
swerin’ back !’ says the good old doctor, — hi, hi ! — I often think on ’t.” 

“Mr. Pipkin,” said Mrs. Pipkin, with biting severity, pointing at the door, 
“will you oblige me?” 

And Mr. Pipkin obliged her, chuckling as he went. 

Jack sat milking a cow, with his head pressed against her flank, looking 
down into the pail, in which the bright streams were dancing, when Phin 
came into the yard. 

“Say, Jack!” cried that perfidious youngster, “ was n’t it too bad, though, 
for you to be robbed of all that money?” although Phin’s private sentiment 
was that it was a capital joke. “ And what do you think I overheard just 
now? Mrs. Pip said if she was you she would get hold of it again some- 
how ; and father said you would have a right to take it anywhere, if you 
could lay hands on it; he didn’t know but ’t would be justifiable, — that 
was his word.” 

“That’s all the good words do; for how can I get it?” said Jack, who, 
having, in his imagination, again and again, by some desperate act, over- 
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thrown his enemy and regained his lost treasure, would have been glad 
enough to know how his wild thoughts could be successfully reduced to 
practice. 

He was still nourishing in his excited mind these fiery fancies, when, the 
milking over, he went to walk in the orchard; having all sorts of fearful ad- 
ventures with the gaunt old Peternot, and always coming off triumphant with 
his treasure. Now he hurled him down his own cellar-way, and buttoned 
the door. Now he caught him, and, single-handed, tied him with a clothes- 
line, drawing it dreadfully tight, in the hardest kind of hard knots, and left 
him bound to a bed-post. Then the squire fell dead in a fit, — a judgment 
upon him for his wickedness, -——just as he was lifting the money into his 
wagon in order to carry it away and sell it. Or Lion. took the old man 
down and held him while his young master bore off the coin. Jack got 
the treasure in every instance, — only to wake up at last, and find that all 
his dreams of what he might do left him still hopelessly wronged and 
baffled. 

He passed on through the orchard, and unconsciously drew near the 
scene of the afternoon’s conflict. That had still a strange attraction for 
him ; he must once more view the spot where his hopes of fortune had been 
raised so high, to be followed so soon by impotent rage and despair. 

As he advanced through the darkening woods, — for it was now dusk, — 
he heard noises in the direction of the hollow log, and thought, with a 
sudden wild leap of the heart, that one of his dreams of vengeance might 
be coming true. “It’s old Peternot! he has come back to get the rest 
of the money in the log! Here! keep behind me, Lion!” 

Then he heard voices, and, gliding near, among the shadowy trees, per- 
ceived that it was not the squire, but some of the “ Huswick tribe,” whom 
the hope of finding more coin had brought again to the hollow log. There 
were Cub and Tug and Hank ; they had broken the rotten shell to pieces, 
laying the cavity completely open ; and they now stood around it, poking in 
the rubbish with sticks or fingers or feet, hunting —in vain it seemed — 
for stray half-dollars. 

“ Hullo, Bub!” said Hank, “ye made a perty clean sweep on’t, did n’t 
ye! Here’s the old box, but not a dollar to pay us for our trouble! That 
seems kind 0’ mean.” 

Jack did not answer, but, keeping Lion at his side, walked slowly past 
the group, glaring sullenly at them from under his angry brows. 

* He’s afraid to speak,” said Cub. 

“ Afraid?” said Jack, turning and facing him. “I despise you too much 
to speak to you! Great lubberly fellows. like you, to take the part of an 
old miser against one boy, — I look upon you as cowards and thieves!” « 

“ Remember how we served your dog!” said Cub, with a malignant grin. 

“Yes, I do remember it! You had to wait till 1 was gone before you 
had the courage to do even that! If you hadn’t lied to me, and got me 
out of the way first, you never would have taken that money, — somebody 
would have been hurt first ! ” 
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“ Look out!” said Cub, seizing a broken branch, and advancing towards 
the audacious youngster. 

“Come on!” cried Jack, jeeringly. “ You ’re big enough to cut up into six 
decent fellows, —if anything decent could be made out of such rubbish, — but 
you ‘d better bring fifteen or twenty of your big brothers to help you! See 
here!” said Jack, as the broken branch came whizzing past his head, “ two 
can play at that game!” And he sent back a club with so sure an aim 
that it took the burly Cub full in the stomach. ‘No credit to me!” yelled 
Jack, alert on his legs. “Could n’t help hitting such a big mark!” 

“QO, git out, Cub!” Hank called after his brother ; “what’s the use? I 
don’t blame the boy. We ’ve been hard enough on him, and now I ’m goin’ 
to take his part. Come back here, Bub! I want to talk. You sha’ n’t be 
hurt.” 

“Hurt? as if I was afraid of him! It’s all I can do to keep my dog 
from his throat, — he has a grudge to wipe out! Here, Lion! Put the souls 
of the whole tribe of you in a balance, and my dog’s would outweigh ’em ! 
You could shake ’em all in a pepper-box, and not hear ’em rattle; they 
would have as much room in a tea-pot as so many crabs in Lake Erie!” 

“T like your spunk, Bub!” said Hank, laughing. “And, see here! we 
never would have gi’n the old man the money, if we ’d thought ’t was good 
for shucks. You know that.” 

“No, I don’t know it! I believe you ’re mean enough for anything.” 

“That’s the talk! You’ve a right to think so. But what if we should 
help you now to git the money back ?” 

“You can’t!” exclaimed Jack. 

“Can’t ! you don’t know what we can do!” 

“ Then why don’t you go and git it?” 

“’Cause we’ve no right to, —’t ain’t our’n, —’t would be stealin’. But 
you’ve the fust claim on ‘t, —you could take it, and we could help ye, and 
then Peternot might git it back if he could.” 

“TI guess nobody ’d get it again, if it was once in your hands ! ” 

“There ye do us wrong,” said Tug. “We ain’t over pe’tic’lar ’bout help- 
in’ ourselves to melons and sich trash where we can find it, but money is 
another thing.” 

“And did n’t,I make Hod throw down a handful of the half-dollars he 
was pickin’ up for ye?” added Cub. 

“Which you thought was bogus,” retorted Jack,— who was, however, 
beginning to be impressed by these friendly suggestions. 

“Of course, we should expect a little suthin for our trouble,” said Hank ; 
“but that can all be agreed on aforehand. If you can git back the money, 
you,won’t mind payin’? us — say— here’s me an’ Tug an’ Cub —ten dollars 
apiece, — that ’s thirty dollars, for the resk we run?” 

“ But we can’t get it!” 

“ Mebby not, but we can try. No harm in that. It’s gittin’ dark now, — 
we can ‘edge along towards the squire’s, and see what we can do. Send 

your dog hum ; he ’ll only be in the way.” 
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Jack was far from putting implicit trust in the honor of a Huswick, even 
where the serious subject of money was involved; but was not this his 
only chance — though a slender one — of getting back any portion of his 
treasure? And would he not prefer sharing it with these scamps, to leaving 
it peaceably in the possession of his enemy, the squire ? 

“Tf we can only find out where it is,” said Hank, “then we can be 
arguin’ with the old man, — for I guess he’ll let us into the house, one at 
a time, — an’ finally carry it off fore his face an’ eyes, without we can hit 
on some luckier way.” 

Jack remembered Mr. Chatford’s word, reported to him by Phin, — that 
such an act on his part would be justifiable,— and so, regardless of the 
whisperings of conscience and of prudence, which nevertheless he could 
not quite reconcile to the course he was about to take, yielded to tempta- 
tion, sent Lion home, and entered into an agreement with the Huswick 
boys. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW JACK CALLED AT THE SQUIRE'S. 


AsouT an hour later several dark figures might have been seen creeping 
stealthily along, behind Squire Peternot’s garden-wall, in the direction of 
the house. A dim light shone at a window, and towards this they cautiously 
advanced. Jack remembered how, on a former occasion, he had gone with 
two of these same companions, — Cub and Tug, though he did not know 
them then, —in a mob that was to have attacked Aunt Patsy’s house, — 
how they had approached er window, and how he had abhorred their base 
designs ; and he could not help wondering a little at the strange chance 
which ‘now made him the accomplice of such wrong-doers. He seemed to 
himself in the mean time much more the reckless little canal-driver of old 
times than the better self which had been developed under the wholesome 
influences of his new home and friends. 

“ Now keep dark, boys,” said Hank, stopping behind some quince-bushes, 
“ till I see how the land lays.” He stole round the edge of the bushes, to 
a spot that commanded a good view of the window, not more than two rods 
off. Being tall, he could look into it and see by the light of a dim tallow- 
candle what was going on in the Peternot sitting-room. “All right. Only 
the old man and woman. She’s jest goin’ into t’ other room, — to bed, I 
guess. He sets by the table, chin in his hands ; book open beside him, — 
Bible, looks like, — but he ain’t readin’, No, she ain't goin’ to bed, — there 
she comes back agin.” 

“ Keep still!” whispered Jack. ‘“There’s somebody!” 

Somebody approaching from the street, entering the yard, walking straight 
towards the house, and passing out of sight by the front corner. 

“Old ‘man’s nephew! the Dinks feller!” whispered Hank. “Comes in 
at the door, — says something, — old man looks up, — lights another candle ; 
they are going to another room.” 
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A light now appeared at another window, which Jack, greatly excited, 
discovered to be partly open. Close by it grew a lilac-bush, under cover 
of which he drew near, and peeped. He saw the tall form of Peternot cross 
the room, and then heard a clatter of chairs. Growing bolder, he advanced 
his head still farther, and saw uncle and nephew seated between a bureau 
in one corner and a table on which the light was, at one side of the room. 

“ Did ye see em? have a talk with em?” Peternot was saying. 

“Yes,” replied Byron Dinks ; “ they did n’t have much of a sing, — school- 
ma’am was n’t there, — not much company ; but, having an eye to the winter 
school, thought I ’d stay and make myself agreeable.” 

“That’s right, that’s right, nephew. And did ye make it all smooth with 
Mr. Chatford ?” 

“T guess so; said you thought only of doing your duty in the matter; 
you did n’t want the money, but, knowing it was counterfeit, — ” 

“ There you went a little too fur, nephew; I did n’t Anow,; but go on.” 

“It was well I made the statement, however, for that brought out a 
surprising fact. Youll be astonished, uncle!” 

“Hey? what is it?” 

“The deacon said he was gratified to know you had acted on the suppo- 
sition that the coin was spurious ; and he felt sure that you would be ready 
to do the boy justice when you found out your mistake.” 

“ Mistake? What mistake ?” 
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“ Coin is genuine !” 

“ No ! ”» 

“He says so; says he took half a dollar of it to the silversmith, over at 
the Basin, and he pronounced it good; at any rate, he gave a good piece 
for it.” 

‘“‘ Nephew, you amaze me ! — I — this is news — news indeed!” 

The squire got up, and, turning to the corner of the room, drew forth from 
behind the bureau an object, the sight of which made Jack’s heart beat 
wildly. 

“That’s it!” whispered Hank in his ear, leaning forwards, behind a 
branch of the lilac-bush. _ 4 

Peternot opened the loosely tied sack, and uncle and nephew eagerly 
examined its contents. 

“}t’s the tarnish that makes the silver look so bad,” said the squire. 
“ That deceived both on us. I had all the while a strange feelin’ that the 
coin was good, though my reason said the contrary. It was only arter I’d 
got it, and had paid the Huswicks, that my reason got the upper hand, and 
I felt so sure ’twas bogus. I’m glad you talked with the deacon. It’s 
astonishing! I didn’t make so bad'a bargain with the rogues, arter all! 
I guess we ’d better keep it all together,” added the squire, as Byron seemed 
inclined to retain the specimens he had been handling. 

“Be ye comin’, any time to-night?” called the voice of Mrs. Peternot 
from the adjoining room. 

“ She’s waitin’,” said the squire. “ We was just goin’ to ’tend prayers, 
when you come in, — had been delayin’ a little on your account. I'll put it 
back here for the present ; then, arter prayers, I ’ll see what had better be 
done with ’t for the night.” 

Peternot, having returned the bag to its niche, sent his nephew out of the 
room before him, and followed, bearing the candle, which he blew out, to 
save it, as he crossed the threshold. The door was left open, however, and 
a dim light stole into the room from the kitchen beyond. 

“ Now’s your time!” whispered Hank. “Ill put ye in there! Pass 
out the bag, — be still about it, — it’s all right.” 

“TI can’t, without making a noise!” replied Jack, trembling with excite- 
ment. “ They’ll hear.” 

“ No, they won’t! Don’t hurry. Ill help you. Take off your shoes.” 

Jack took off his shoes and hat, giving them to Tug to hold. Still he 
hesitated. 

“I wish they had shut the door! Waita minute! Hark!” 

“ The old man is readin’ the Scriptur’s !” said Hank. “Then he'll pray. 
It could n’t have happened better. Ye could grind a scythe when he’s 
prayin?, an’ he would n’t hear.” 

Jack listened a moment, and heard the squire read in a loud, nasal 
tone : — 

“ But know this, that if the good man of the house had known in what 
hour the thief would come he would have watched.” 
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“1 can’t go!” Jack whispered, turning away. 

“You can!” Hank insisted. “ Now or never! Your only chance. I'll 
lift you up.” 

“ Well! lift! careful!” 

Hank lifted him, and Jack went in at the window feet foremost. In a 
moment he found himself standing on the floor, — frightened, but alert and 
resolute. He did not think he had made much noise. 

The squire continued reading : — 

“ The lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh not for 
him, and in an hour that he ts not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint him his portion with the hypocrites.” 

A thrill of terror crept over poor Jack, who could not help thinking that 
all this applied, somehow, particularly to himself. But it was too late now 
to draw back, he thought. 

He glided across the carpetless floor, making. scarcely any noise with 
his bare feet, except that his ankle-bones cracked alarmingly. He did not 
stop until he reached the corner by the bureau ; when he perceived, by the 
changed tones of voice, that Peternot was no longer reading, but talking, — 
making a few solemn comments on “the words,” as he phrased it, which 
they were “ called to consider.” It was well for Jack that he had seen good 
Mr. and Mrs. Chatford at their devotions, and also known them in their 
daily lives, for otherwise I know not what contemptuous ideas of religion 
he might have received, from witnessing the family worship of the hard- 
hearted and worldly-minded squire. 

As Peternot’s discourse was broken by intervals of silence, Jack thought, 
“T’ll wait till he begins to pray.” Then came a clatter of chairs: “ They 
*re going to kneel down!” thought he, and grasped tightly the loose top of 
the bag. But just then, to his consternation, he heard heavy footsteps 
approaching ; somebody was entering the room ! 

It was Peternot, who, feeling now a more anxious care for the coin than 
when he believed it to be spurious, had remembered, during his devotions 
(his heart being where his treasure was), that the window of the room was 
open, and who deemed it prudent to step in and shut it before he began 
his prayer. 

The terrified Jack crowded himself into the corner by the bureau, and 
waited, breathless with apprehension, while Peternot closed the window, and 
turned to go out. The old man took two or three steps towards the bureau, 
and gave a glance in the direction of the bag ; but having no light, he did 
not see the youthful house-breaker stuck up there in the dark niche, like a 
shivering ghost. 

Then he went back into the kitchen, leaving the door wide open, the win- 
dow closed and fastened, and Jack shut in. ° 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 
A STORY FOR SPRING. 


A SUNBEAM awoke in the morning, 
And ‘said to the delicate flower, 

“ Awake, little beauty! the dawning 
Pours a rosy and golden shower. 


“TI 'll touch thee with freshness and beauty ! 
But what is this sight that I see? 

Some other has done the sweet duty; 
Now, who has come sooner to thee?” 


“ Dear Sunbeam, the dewdrop did spy me 
All weary and dusty at night; 

*T is your part to warm me and dry me, 
And bathe me with life-giving light.” 


Then fluttered the breeze o’er the meadow, 
And said to the delicate flower, 

“ Awake, little beauty! All shadow 
I'll drive far away from thy bower, 


“ And show thee the light pure and steady ; 
But what is this sight that I see? 

Some other hath done it already ; 
Now, who has come sooner to thee?” 





“Dear Zephyr, the sunbeam doth bring me 
His earliest ray to my feet ; 

°T is your part to sway me and swing mie, “9 
And fan me in midsummer heat.” 


Then musical rain in the noontide 
Came, pattering drops on the flower, 

And said, “Little beauty, the hillside 
Is lovely, and idle the hour. 


“T ll teach thee the airiest measures, 

And shake thee and swing thee with glee; ty 
What! Some one has taught thee my pleasures? 

Now, who has come sooner to thee?” 
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“ Dear Raindrop, the wild wind doth show me 
His maddest and merriest foot; 

T is your part to trickle below me, 

And soften the earth at my root.” 


And so the bright sun and soft shower, 
5 The wind, and the dew’s silent fall, 
; Expand the blue breast of the flower 
To heaven, the home of them all. 


And no one can live for his brother; 
Each soul has its portion of space. 
God needs one as much as another, 


And weaveth each one in his place. 
F. Vila Blake. 


PARR LERSI 4 


A NEW “GOODY TWO-SHOES.” 


ISS MORTON, the teacher in the West District Schoolhouse, in 
Elmdale, had rung her silver call-bell for the morning session of her 
school, and when the boys and girls were seated and all were quiet, she 
read some Bible verses gently and solemnly, as was her custom. “ Were 
the Bible verses selected purposely?” thought Lily Moore; the verses 
were from John, and théir burden ran, “ Little children, love one another.” 
The Lord’s prayer and the singing being concluded, Miss Morton took 
up her record-book and proceeded to call the roll. . 
“ Carrie Low ?” 
“Present,” answered Carrie’s silvery voice. 
“Lily Moore?” 
“Present,” replied Lily, displaying three deep dimples. 
“Louise West.” At the calling of this name there was no response, and 
Miss Morton, rapping upon her desk with a pencil, repeated the name. 
“She isn’t here,” piped Lily, nodding at the empty seat beside her, all 
her dimples in full play. 
Miss Morton looked up surprised, and noticed Charlie Moore’s hand 
raised to attract attention. 
“What is it, Charlie?” she asked, while Lily’s dimples disappeared as 
she scowled at her brother. 
s! “Don’t mark Lou West, please, Miss Morton ; she was here this morn- 
ing in the school-room before you came,” 
“And where is she now?” asked the astonished teacher. 
“She went home again,” said Charlie, hesitating. “It was n’t her fault; 
Something happened that made her cry, and she went home.” Then, glan- 
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cing at the clock, “ Miss Morton, my father wants me excused to go on an 
errand, — please may I go?” 

“Yes, certainly ; and when your father’s errand is done, see Louise and 
ask her to come back at recess.” 

“ Yes ’m,” returned Charlie, and hurried out with a happy smile, never 
heeding Lily’s scowls. 

He ran all the way to the post-office, and then with the mail straight to his 
father’s office. “Here are your letters and papers, papa,” he cried, burst- 
ing in. “What number boots does Lily wear?” 

Dr. Moore smiled at his eager little son, all out of breath as he was, 
and asking such a very uncommon question ; but, seeing that Charlie was 
really interested in the reply, he said, as he took the letters from his hand, 
“ Lily wears number one.” 

“ And what do they cost, papa?” 

“ Six dollars I paid for the last.” 

“ Six dollars, papa!” cried Charlie. 

“ Those were her best boots.” 

* And what do common ones cost ?” 

“ From two to four dollars.” 

“O, dear!” sighed Charlie, “I think they are awfully high!” and he 
looked so distressed that his father stopped laughing, and kindly asked the 
cause of his trouble. “ Why, you see, sir,” said Charlie, coming straight to 
the point, “there’s a little girl in our school that’s poor. Her mother takes 
care of the school, and Miss Morton gives Lou her schooling. She's 
awfully smart, papa! she’s kept at the head all this term; has n’t failed or 
been absent’ or tardy or whispered — or — anything, you know, and two of 
the girls didn’t like her because she kept above them. “Her folks are 
poor, you know, and she didn’t have any shoes, and her mother did n't 
have any money to buy her any; and so, rather than stay away from school, 
she came barefoot,” — here Charlie’s eyes flashed and he looked very fierce, 
— “and what do you think, papa? Carrie and L— those two girls, I mean,” 
catching himself quickly, “laughed at her and called her names, and the 
poor little thing went home crying. They did it just to keep her from the 
head. Was n’t it a shame, papa?” 

“It certainly was,” said the doctor, heartily. 

“Well, papa,” continued Charlie, “I thought I’d buy her a pair of shoes 
with my Fourth-of-July money ; but I can’t, if they cost so much. I ’ve only 
a dollar.” 

“ That would buy slippers or shoes,” said the doctor; “we were speaking 
of boots.” : 

Charlie brightened. “There’s a pretty kind of shoes that Lily used to 
wear; they button with a strap round here, you know,” and to illustrate, 
he stood upon one foot, clasping the other around the ankle with both 
hands. 

“ Ankle-ties,” suggested the doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” said Charlie, straightening again ; “would n’t those be a good 
kind? what do they cost?” 
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“ They will do very nicely, and they will be seventy-five cents or a dollar. 
But, Charlie, boy, you must not expect me to give you another dollar for 
the Fourth.” 

-“Q no, sir, I don’t,” Charlie answered promptly and honestly. “I never 
thought of it. Where ’s the best place to buy the shoes, papa?” 

“ At Leman’s,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, I 'll go there,” said Charlie. “Good by, papa,” and he was gone. 

Dr. Moore, from the office window, watched the eager little boy, as he 
ran on his errand of kindness to Mr. Leman’s store, and then with his 
precious bundle toward Mrs. West’s cottage. “ Noble little fellow!” said 
the father, proudly, as he gazed at Charlie’s rapidly retreating figure; “he 
is always willing to deny himself to help others, the dear boy! and so my 
fine little Lily laughed at poor Lou, for of course it was Lily and Lou West, 
though Charlie didn’t mean their names to slip out. I must talk with my 
little daughter. I wish she was more like Charlie. What can I do to show 
my little girl how cruel and selfish she has been?” and for some time the 
doctor sat buried in deep thought. 

Meanwhile Charlie had reached Mrs. West’s cottage and found Lou 
seated on-the doorstep. No traces of tears stained her pretty face now, 
but an anxious little smile was there, as her fingers flew busily over some 
clumsy work, and every now and then she glanced hurriedly at an old-fash- 
ioned clock within the room. 

She did not see Charlie, and he, feeling very shy all at once, hesitated 
to speak. Suddenly a bright thought struck him. He looked quickly to- 
ward the cottage, and, like brave General Grant upon the field of Chatta- 
nooga, “took in the situation at a glance.” Quick as a flash, around he 
went to the back of the house, climbed lightly over the wood-pile on to the 
low shed and crept along unti] he gained the porch over the door-way. He 
was now directly above Lou, and peeping down could see her at work. 

“ By George !” he exclaimed to himself, “is n’t she just plucky, though ? 
Why, she’s actually making a pair of shoes; got one done, too; but what a 
looking thing !” 

And he nearly betrayed himself, laughing at the clumsy shoe which brave 
little Lou had made from a piece of old felting. But Lou began to speak 
and Charlie hushed himself to hear what she was saying, as she stitched 
away upon its unfinished companion. 

“©, dear! I’m afraid it won’t be done in time!” she sighed, with 
another quick glance at the clock, and redoubled energy over the stitching. 

This reminded Charlie that, however pleasant it might be to lie there con- 
cealed and watching her, his time was limited; so, drawing the ankle-ties 
from their wrapper, he leaned cautiously forward and dropped them into 
the little girl’s lap. Lou started and almost screamed with delight. She 
looked upward, behind, and around her, but saw no one. 

“Where did they come from?” she said, aloud. “Right down from 
heaven, I do believe” ; then, falling upon her knees, “Dear Lord, you put 
it into somebody’s heart to give me these. O, how I thankyou! O, make 

the giver’s heart as happy as they have made me! Amen!” 
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“She almost screamed with delight.” 


Charlie held his breath and the tears stood mistily in his eyes, to see 
little Lou kneeling there, so deeply thankful. In all his life he never forgot 
the picture, —the mossy old roof and vines beneath him, and Lou’s sweet 
face upturned as she prayed God to bless him. A-well-spring of joy seemed 
flooding his heart. He could not tell what made him so happy. He kept very. 
still now, for Lou, of course, must not know that the shoes were his present. 

She had darted into the cottage, and she now reappeared, the new ankle- 
ties drawn on over clean white stockings, fitting to a “T,” Charlie was sure, 
though he longed to get down and pinch the toes as the shopkeepers do, 
“to be quite certain, you know.” 

But Lou with her school-books was flying up the street, and Charlie be- 
thought him that it was “’most recess-time ” ; so, swinging himself down 
from his airy perch, and running at the top of his speed “across lots,” he 
gained the schoolhouse just as Lou flew around the last corner, and thus 
a second time escaped being seen by her. 

It yet wanted ten minutes to recess-time, when Lou turned. the handle 
of the school-rogm door and timidly entered. -Charlie colored and his heart 
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beat high as the trim little feet came walking down the aisle; Lily and 
Carrie looked ashamed, as well they might, and surprised. 

“ Ah, Lou,” said Miss -Morton, pleasantly, “I am glad to see you. I 
have heard that you were here before school. Why did you go home?” 

“ Something happened,” answered Lou, hesitatingly, and in Charlie’s own 
words, — “something happened, and I could not stay” ; and the little girl’s 
cheeks reddened as she recalled Carrie and Lily’s taunts. 

Miss Morton saw that something was amiss, and Lily’s guilty, scowling 
little face seemed to betray her as the culprit, but she asked no questions, 
not liking to encourage tale-bearing among her pupils, and believing that, 
except in extraordinary cases, it was best to let the scholars settle their 
difficulties among themselves, without her interference. She was, however, 
very conscientious, and did not mean to let Lou suffer by the “ something ” 
that had “ happened.” 

“ Your class has recited in History, Lou,” she said, kindly. “I will hear 
you after school, and, if you do not fail, will excuse your absence this morn- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Lou, gratefully, while Charlie beamed upon 
Miss Morton an admiring smile, and naughty Lily turned up her little nose 
disdainfully, making faces at “ Miss Poverty-toes,” as she and Carrie called 
our little Lou. But happy Lou, busy with her books, was quite unconscious 
of Lily’s sarcasm. 

At recess, however, going with the others into the yard to play, she was 
rudely assailed again. “ How proud we are in our new shoes!” piped silly 
Carrie in her silvery voice, —a voice meant for the utterance of only kind 
and pleasant words. “I guess you never had a mew pair before. Where 
did you buy those, Lou West?” 

“T didn’t buy them,” answered Lou, very angry, but trying hard to be 
amiable. 

“O, they were a present, were they? Who from?” asked Lily, pertly. 

“T don’t know,” answered Lou, and the angry feelings flew out of her 
heart as she thought with a happy smile of how mysteriously her present 
had come to her. 

But these pleasant thoughts were dispelled by Lily’s voice. 

“TI guess she stole them,” said the little girl, cruelly. “If she did n’t buy 
them and can’t say who gave them to her, of course she stole them. Come 
away, Carrie ; my father would n’t want me to talk to a thief!* 

Poor Lou stood like a hunted hare at bay, glancing from one to the other 
of these cruel little girls, then with a wild sob, turned and fled to the school- 
room. 

“Lily Moore!” cried Charlie, fiercely. “I’m going straight to papa.” 
And he went. 

When Dr. Moore reached the school-house Lou was sobbing wildly, while 
Miss Morton vainly tried to soothe her. Lily and Carrie, ashamed and 
frightened, were at their desks pretending to study. Charlie ran up the 
stairs, eager to comfort Lou. 

VOL. VIIl.— NO. V. 18 
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“Miss Morton,” said he, “here’s my father. He knows all about it”; 
and, with a disdainful glance at Lily and Carrie, marched to his seat. 

“ Don’t cry, little Lou!” said the doctor, kindly. “You must be generous, 
and forget that you have ever heard the cruel words. Lilian!” in a voice 
which mate his little daughter start and tremble, “as you made the dis- 
graceful charge, listen to me.” 

Lily arose, shaking like a leaf; she had never seen her father angry before. 

“As to Lou’s honesty, you Anow, of course, scholars, that is unques- 
tionable. I happen to know all about the shoes. A warm-hearted little boy 
bought them with his ‘Fourth-of-July money,’ and Lou received them in 
such a way that she could not tell from whom they came.” 

Lou knew now that it was Charlie, and so did all the others, and the 
admiring glances thrown at him made him very hot and uncomfortable, 
until he caught Lou’s earnest, grateful smile. 

“ Lilian,” continued her father, “come here. I cannot believe, my little 
girl, that you realized how cruelly you were treating Lou.” 

“O no, papa!” sobbed Lily; “I didn’t mean it, really. I’m just as 
sorry as I can be.” 

“ And, Carrie,” continued the doctor, “don’t you think that a little girl 
to whom God has given so sweet a voice as yours should use it kindly and 
pleasantly ?” 

“Yes, sir,” sobbed Carrie. 

“What will my Lily do to make amends?” he asked, putting an arm 
around his little daughter, and drawing her close to him. 

“JT don’t know, papa,” said contrite little Lilian. “I am sorry, papa, 
truly ; and I ll tell Lou so, and I must tell Miss Morton that it was all my 
fault this morning.” 

“That is right, little daughter, and in the future try to be more kind and 
generous. Miss Morton, I hope you will excuse my lecturing during school 
hours.” 

Miss Morton was only too glad to have the trouble thus satisfactorily 
settled ; that Dr. Moore, being a trustee of the school, had a perfect right 
to lecture as long as he pleased; and that she was sure her pupils would 
appreciate his kind advice and profit by it. 

Lou readily forgave Lily and Carrie, and the three little girls became 
great friends. 

Two days before the Fourth Mr. West came home from Australia with 
the fortune he had been seeking, and on learning of Charlie’s kindness he 
went out with Lou and bought a wonderful brass cannon, and a box of 
marvellous soldiers with horses, ambulances, tents, barracks, guns, flags, 
and all the other “accessories ” for a grand army. 

The Australian fortune was larger even than Dr. Moore’s, and little Lou 
had never to go barefoot again. But even if she had remained poor, I am 
sure that neither Lily nor Carrie would ever have teased her again. 

As for Charlie — Charlie thinks there is nobody like Lou. 

Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels. 
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Boy and Bear. 


BOY AND BEAR. 


T was on a winter morning, while standing before the windéw of my 
New York parlor, that I cried, “ Run, Mr. Dinks, I see a creature.” 

Lolly Dinks rushed from the table, his mouth gilded with boiled egg; 
and pinafore arabesqued with the same, for it was the hour of breakfast 
with us. 

“J see nothing,” said Lolly, “but a gray patch. Is the Snow-Queen 
coming, mother, or is the window dirty?” 

The window was unclean. We called Alice, our servant, to come with 
water to wash off a pane, so that we might see /?. 

Old Mr. Dinks, Lolly’s papa, read the Sun newspaper to make his nerves 
strong; I washed Lolly’s face, and he said, “You need n’t stick the towel 
into my ears to get the egg off my mouth.” 

All the washing done, we looked out of the window. 

We saw a bear in the Fourth Avenue! He was big, and black, and brown- 
ish, and tears ran out of his eyes. 

“ Will that bear hug anybody ?” asks Lolly, “and do those men give him 
honey? Who are the men? Do you like them, mother? I don’t. Why 
does the bear go swing-swong? Must he?” 

“He must while he plays bear, and hears the drum bang. He thinks in 
tune, I believe.” 

“Mother, I do believe I hear a whizzing; is it the bear’s mind that 
whizzes ? Tell me what he thinks.” 

“ Maybe this, my little Lolly. 

“ Boom, boom, see my doom. 
Rat-tat-too! I must sue 
Pennies for a cruel scamp, 

And on two legs I must tramp. 
Bum-bum! by the drum. 
Soldiers in a bear-skin cap 
Tear each other into bits. 
*T is a glory so to fight. 
I am beaten if I bite. 
I should like to give men fits ! 
Men are worser than us beasts ; 
Lolly in his mother’s lap, 
Lolly having daily feasts, 
Can he pity me, mayhap?” 


“Goody, good mother, I know that’s true.” 

The bear winked at us, and all at once we knew that he was an enchanted 
prince. In early ages, when the mistletoe-bough hung on all castle walls, 
his name was Arter, and he used to wash the teacups of a Druid named 
Bel-i-sa-ri-us. He was a good, dirty man, for he lived in the hollow of an 
old oak-tree which had many acorns. In the fall of the year the acorns 
fell, and Mr. Ivanhoe’s pigs ate them, and so Bel-i-sa-ri-us got dirty. Arter 
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lived in the castle. The teacups —I meant acorn-cups — were taken up to the 
castle every day, and he washed them in the stone basin in the court-yard. 
There was not much water in this old basin, but enough for the white 
pigeons and Graffenburg, the big wolf-hound, who measured six feet from 
the tip of his cold, moist nose to the tip of his worn-out brownish tail. 

“Ts that as tall as a man?” asks Lolly Dinks. “Go on, quick! Arter 
is passing Stewart’s already.” 

“ Well, Arter washed the acorn teacups seven years in a red satin tunic, 
with a gold border round it. He had long, dark hair, which tossed about 
like the boughs of a willow-tree in a storm-wind. He was a strong, hand- 
some boy, and loved his mother better than he did Bel-i-sa-ri-us the Druid, 
the white pigeons, and Graffenburg. She never plagued him, never cleaned 
his nails, never said, ‘Come here, Arter, let me look at your teeth, or, 
‘ Arter, why have you lost your pocket-handkerchief? This is the second one 
the page has given you to-day.” 

“Page!” cries Mr. Dinks, “did they have a page? O, how lovely! Go 
on.” 

“Lolly Dinks, Arter loved his mother, and she died. And—” 

“Was the page little or big?” interrupts Mr. Dinks; “and did he wear 
a tunic, and white trousers just like his skin? and were his feet covered 
with yellow boots ?” 

“The page died the next day, and no one could ever find his clothes ; 
the Druid said they had gone back to their original form, into cobwebs, 
butterflies’ wings, fish-scales, and beetles’ backs. 

“Well, at the end of seven years, when Arter was seventeen years old, 
and his mother had been in another world a year, he grew very cross, very 
lazy, and loved no one. One day, when the clouds were black, and the 
whole earth was shaded by them, and everything in the world looked the 
same color, Arter went into the woods to carry six acorn-cups he had just 
washed, and from which he had bitten the edges. The Druid was not under 
his oak-tree. No noise at all was to be heard. No bird sang, no grass- 
hopper rustled in the grass, no mouse nor mole was creeping about. Arter 
kneeled down by the tree, and tucked the acorn-cups under some moss, 
and as he put the last cup down, from behind the trunk of the tree, he saw 
a Horrible Hairy Paw, which made him feel as if he should choke. He 
lifted his head, and a little higher up saw One Fiery Eye, round as a cent, 
with three rings in the eyeball. 

“ He could not move, and he could not speak. More was to come! O 
dear me! Next, a long black snout crept, crept close to Arter; it opened, 
queer words came out of it, and they smelt like rare beefsteak and honey, — 
a pretty poor kind of a smell, Arter thought. 

“‘ These were the words, and soon Arter felt as if there were hairs in his 
own mouth, but he dared not speak. O, where could that clean, kind 
Bel-i-sa-ri-us have gone to? Lovely, good Druid! Arter would be glad if 
there were a million acorn-cups to wash! Said Snout, in these words, — 

“* You are cross, lazy, and you don’t love anybody. You must be changed. 
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Be a real beast until you see a Perfect Boy. And O, ain’t you going to have 
a time of it in travelling over Europe, Asia, and America? Come here.’ 

“Down went Arter into the moss. He felt the bitten edge of an acorn-cup 
scratch his nose, and that was all. He was drowsy then, still smelling beef- 
steak and honey. After that he knew he was in the dark. The castle and 
the pigeons and the Druid seemed a thousand years old, and so far off that 
they were not more than an inch big. Then a miserable daylight came, 
and he itched dreadfully; he thought he was going to scratch himself with 
his hand, and found that it was a Paw. He knew, then, that he was a young 
bear, with his ‘troubles all to come.’ He was not exactly like other bears, 
though, for this one idea was in his bear-mind,— he must find a Perfect Boy, 
if he ever wanted to be Prince Arter again. So he left the Old Creature 
who had enchanted him, and went to California. There was no Perfect Boy 
in Sacramento, San Francisco, San José, and the other Sans, and he came 
to New York, accustomed by this time to bear-being, and often suffering 
like a bear. And this is the reason why Mr. Dinks and I heard the whiz- 
zing from him. If he had been a cat, it would have sounded like a purring. 
Cats’ purrs are often used in pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the numer- 
ous monkeys residing in New York with hand-organs.” 

“ Mother, I am cheated by your talk,” cries Lolly Dinks. “The bear has 
gone, he is out of sight.” 

It was true. We looked down the crooked Bowery, and up into Union 
Square. The statue of Washington could n’t tell a lie, nor the truth either, 
and we saw no bear, no enchanted prince. 

“There is no Perfect Boy in our family, that is certain, Lolly Dinks,” I 
said. “If the bear had found him here, we would have given him a party 
this very evening. He should have had some Ottawa beer, and danced a 
polka with Aunt Persimmons. Where, O where is the Perfect Boy ?” 

Elizabeth Stoddard. 






MAY-FLOWER’S VISITORS. 


A= the valley was brown and bare, 

The elms and maples had nothing to wear, 
When sweet little May-flower came to town, 

In her bonnet pink and her satin gown. 


Under a pine her tent was spread, 
With a carpet of leaves for her dainty tread ; 
And there, as the South-wind brings report, 
The shy little beauty held her court. 
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The first that came was a Zephyr gay, 

Who snatched a kiss ere he went his way ; 

She blushed and frowned, but he laughed in glee, 
And flew to boast of his robbery. 


Then followed a Bluebird troubadour, 

His melting strains in her ear to pour, 

And her fragrant breath, as he struck his lyre, \ 
Sighed to the song’ of his heart’s desire : 


“A pilgrim I, from the groves afar, 

Where the orange gleams like a golden star, 
Where the plashing waves in sunshine break ; 
I have left them all for love’s sweet sake!” 


From his winter castle, her face to see, 

On dauntless wing, came a knightly Bee ; 

She poured him a cup of her sweetest wine, 
And he pledged her, “ For ever and ever thine!” 


With a sudden rush and a gusty roar, 

The North-wind knocked at poor May-flower’s door, 
But she gazed in his face with a smile so brave, 
That he hurried back to his ice-bound cave. 


One sad little Snow-flake, left all alone, — 
The last pale child.of the Winter gone, — 
Flying a thousand vague alarms, 

Fell, wearied out, into May-flower’s arms. 


Over the trembling stranger form 

She folded her mantle close and warm, 
But an icy chill through her bosom went, 
And her slender strength was almost spent. 


Down from the cloud-land fields of blue, 
Swift to her aid a Sunbeam flew ; 

One eager look in his shining face, 

And fainting May-flower took heart of grace! 


He touched the Flake with his fairy wand; 
“Sweet Flower!” he said, “by the king’s command, 
Thus shall thy pure deed stand confessed !” 
And it nestled, a Dew-drop, on her breast ! 
Mary A. P. Humphrey. 











Little Heroes. 


LITTLE HEROES. 
I. 


JACQUES FORRESTIER, JOSEPH BARRA, AND PIETRO DA CORTONA. 


S you are all old enough to be school-children, you have probably read 

in your histories something about Alexander ; who was, without doubt, 

the greatest conquering hero of ancient times. To-day, if war is declared, 

men try to have a reason or at least a pretext for it; but in ancient times 

men conquered a country simply for the sake of proving that they coudd 

do it. They ravaged kingdoms, destroyed the people, razed the cities, and 

fired the country, in order to have the noble pleasure of saying that no one 
was able to prevent their doing all these grand things. 

Now, although Alexander was very generous and had a great many very 
noble and lovable traits about him, and although many of his acts would - 
attract any high-spirited boy (the taming of the wild horse Bucephalus, for 
instance), and fill him with a spirit akin to that which actuated Alexander, 
yet his is not the kind of heroism that I should wish you to emulate. Ac- 
cordingly I will tell you one or two stories of other kinds of heroism. 

There is a fable that Lysimachus, having offended the Emperor Alex- 
ander, was thrown into the arena to struggle with a famished lion, which 
was a way they had of punishing offenders in those times.. When the infu- 
riated animal rushed upon him, Lysimachus suddenly wrapped his arm in 
his mantle, sprang forward, seized the lion’s tongue and tore it out, which 
so wounded the beast that he died. Before passing judgment upon the 
probability of this story, I wish you to hear another which I believe, because 
dates and localities are given which seem to be in some measure a guar- 
anty of its truth.* - 

About the beginning of the last century, in a certain village in France, 
near Vitry, in Champagne, there lived a peasant, the father of a boy very 
small for his age, who was called Jacques Forrestier. In that country the 
very name of wolf is a terror to all children and to most grown people. In 
the winter when the ground is covered with snow, an encounter with wolves 
is anything but pleasant, for, urged by famine, they do not hesitate to attack 
even men. Now Jacques, who had a horror of these cruel beasts, and who, 
being gifted with a valiant heart, desired to exterminate them all, demanded 
of his father one day how he could best fight them ; “ for,” added he, “if I 
meet one I mean to kill it.” 

Considering this question as dictated by the simple curiosity of the little 
fellow, or by his childish vanity, the father answered by repeating a pleas- 
antry which he had probably heard related by some juggler trying to amuse 
the simple villagers. “I will tell you the surest way to kill a wolf, Jacques. 
As he always comes upon you with his mouth wide open, thrust your arm 


* See Eugene Muller’s “La Jeunesse des Hommes Célébres,” to which the writer has been largely 
indebted in the preparation of these sketches. 
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down his throat, until you reach the tail; then, pulling at his tail, you turn 
your wolf, like a stocking, wrong side out.” 

“But,” said Jacques, who took it all seriously, “I am small; my arm 
would not reach to the tail of the wolf!” 

“In that case,” answered the father, “I think that in thrusting the fist 
well down the throat you will succeed in choking him.” 

“Good! Thank you!” said the child, who went away thoughtful on one 
side while the father went away smiling on the other. 

That year (1789) the winter was very severe. The country was covered 
with snow ; and the wolves pushed their explorations, in open day, into the 
middle of the villages and even into the very farm-yards. One morning 
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the parents of Jacques, having gone out, had left him in the house to take 
care of his little sister, yet in the cradie. The door, which was left unlatched, 
opened suddenly, and a young wolf appeared. It had doubtless smelt the 
tender flesh ; and without ceremony it sprang towards the sleeping child. 
But the famished creature had counted without the lesson given to little 
Jacques, who had taken it very seriously and had thought it over many 
times. Without hesitating an instant, he threw himself before the wolf, 
which turned furiously against him; and, closing his fist, the brave boy 
thrust it into the mouth of the animal. The wolf struggled, but Jacques, 
pressing his other hand upon his neck, pushed it to the angle of the 
wall, where he held it tightly squeezed, with his fist crammed down its 
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throat, until the beast rolled suffocated upon. the flags. His excitement 
and the effort that he was obliged to make ‘had exhausted the little van- 
quisher, and he fell fainting beside the vanquished. When the parents 
returned, imagine their surprise and terror at seeing the wolf and the child 
couched side by side! When Jacques came to himself his first words were, 
“ My little sister! The wolf has not eaten her ?” 

Joseph Barra, at the age of twelve years, was a drummer-boy in the army 
of the French Republic. One day, by the fortunes of war, he fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who supported the cause of the king. The fierce sol- 
diers surrounded him, shouting, “Cry, Long live the King, or die!” 

Twenty guns were levelled at him. 

“ Long live the Republic!” cried the child, and fell pierced with twenty 
balls. This Joseph Barra joined the army when he was ten years old, in 
order not to be an expense to his mother, a poor widow ; to whom, after 
that time, he regularly sent his small pay. He was a truly brave boy, true 
to his conscience and true to his affections ; and although in our own time 
and country it is easy to find many instances of great courage and devot- 
edness, it is rare to find so young a boy doing his duty so courageously. 

I will now tell you of a young artist, who, having felt his vocation instinc- 
tively, as birds know how to build their nests, struggled on and. upwards, 
through privation of every kind, until he became that which he could not 
help being, — a true artist. 

Pietro da Cortona was the son of a poor shepherd of Tuscany, who did 
not trouble himself to find for him any other condition in life but his own. 
Pietro, whilst watching his goats, passed his days in chalking upon the rocks 
and tracing images upon the sand. He /é/¢ himself an artist without Anow- 
ing, perhaps, the meaning of the word. 

One fine morning, leaving his flocks, he directed himself toward Florence, 
where he expected to meet one of his little comrades of the fields, who had 
left him some time before to take the place of scullion in the kitchens of a 
cardinal. In Florence, Pietro, who was not a dozen years old, must soon 
have been reduced to a state of starvation if Providence, that works some- 
times through strange mediums, had not chosen the former little shepherd, 
now become cook’s-aid, to save the future great artist. This boy, from the 
time when he guarded the flocks in company with Pietro, had had faith in 
the future-of his friend. He had said on leaving him, that when he found 
himself able to assist him, he would let him know, and he kept his word. 

When Pietro arrived, a place was ready for his reception, — very modest 
and very humble, it is true, but it proved how far the resources of a good 
heart are able to reach. The scullion offered to the new-comer half of the 
poor bed which he occupied in alittle chamber under the roof of,the palace, 
and engaged to nourish him with the dessert from the cardinal’s table, — 
a part of which belonged to him according to the custom in great houses. 
For two whole years Pietro accepted from his friend, not only this, but some 
nieces of money besides, of which he had need to buy paper and pencils. 
As long as the daylight lasted he remained in the city copying pictures and 
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statues ; when he returned in the evening, he fastened upon the walls of 
the little chamber the copies which he had made. 

One day the scullion managed matters so that several of Pietro’s draw- 
ings fell under the notice of the cardinal, who admired them and wished to 
see their author. I leave you to imagine what a fine, day this was for the 
poor little fellow, on which he was able to avow the clandestine hospitality 
which he had given to Pietro ; and with what pride he marched in, conduct- 
ing his friend before the prelate, who already had promised to befriend him, 
and who did not fail to keep his promise. Pietro da Cortona became illus- 
trious and rich, but honors and riches never caused him to forget the noble 
heart which had served him in his time of obscurity and misery. 

Mary Carleton. 
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MEG’S RACE FOR LIFE: 
A STORY OF THE WISCONSIN FIRES. 


Or all the pleasant homes in the world, little Meg Howitt’s was one 
of the most charming. At least, so Meg thought. Quite satisfied 
with her happy lot, she always found some new pleasure to enjoy, from the 
coming of the first early spring violets, until the winter winds again whis- 
tled through the bare tree-tops in her father’s clearing. 

Meg’s father was a lumberman, who came years ago from his far-away 
home in Maine, with no other inheritance than a strong right arm, and the 
merriest-hearted young wife. that ever gladdened a log-cabin in the woods 
of Northern Wisconsin. Their clearing, in point of situation, was every- 
thing that could be desired, — the land sloping beautifully to the rippling 
waters of the Wisconsin River, that gleamed and glittered in the sunshine, 
scarcely a quarter of a mile from the house. 

About a mile to the east of them was the lumber-mill, owned by an old 
friend of Richard Howitt’s; in the neighborhood of which were scattered 
the houses where dwelt the few families that composed the little settlement. 
There was one other building, the log school-house ; which primitive temple 
of learning served also as a church, where once in four or five weeks a 
missionary came to preach a sermon, and to bring them news from the out- 
side world, — the nearest post-office being nearly twenty miles distant. 

Richard’s blithe young wife found the days very long when he was away, 
by the early dawn of the winter morning, wood-cutting, to reach home only 
at nightfall. But her smile was always cheerful, her hearth glowed brightly, 
and her welcome before he reached the threshold was so sweet, and her 
arrangements for supper were so tempting, that Richard in his happiness 
declared the home-coming more than compensated for the absence. 

By and by little Meg came, a sunbeam of delight in that forest home. 
The wee lassie grew finely, her lovely little face becoming more and more 
attractive in its infant beauty ; and it was months before they knew what at 
last became painfully evident, that one little limb hung powerless at her 
side, and that dear baby Meg must always be a cripple. 

Ten happy years had passed over her sunny head, when Richard was 
suddenly called to lay away his cheery wife to sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking, beneath the drooping shade of the forest-trees. Meg had been 
the object of her mother’s most watchful and tender care. How could she 
live without her? But her very helplessness drew around her kind friends, 
and each of those already crowded homes opened to receive Richard and 
his little lame daughter. But Richard would accept none: of these invita- 
tions so kindly intended. During his necessary absences at work, he would 
leave his faithful great dog, Watch, to be the companion of Meg’s otherwise 
lonely hours. She had, besides, two or three pet squirrels, whose home was 
in the large elm close by the cabin door, and who came chippering and 
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chattering every day to eat the supplies of food Meg always had in readiness 
for them. They soon learned to wink very knowingly at their little mistress, 
and one, more sociable than the others, would even condescend to. hide 
himself snugly in Meg’s pocket for the sake of the reward sure to be his. 
Meg had one other companion, a pet kitten, that followed her with untiring 
faithfulness wherever she went ; and so, when the company of one failed her, 
she tried another, and between them all kept a brave heart and a cheerful 
face with which to welcome her father at nightfall. What little hands could 
accomplish was most efficiently done to fill the place of the dear mother 
who had gone ; and Richard, regarding with added tenderness her loving 
little ministries for his comfort, always returned home with some new 
woodland treasure, carefully stored for her in his capacious pockets, which 
Meg was wont to regard with great satisfaction. So matters went comfort- 
ably on until the autumn following her mother’s death, when rumors of fires 
in the distant woods began to be talked of in the little settlement. 

Old Uncle Ben Wade, who owned the only team in the “clearing,” had 
been on his usual journey, miles down the river, for the first instalment of 
their supply of winter stores, and returned with the news that the woods 
north of them were all on fire. For days a soft, smoky haze had rested on 
the landscape, and the noonday sun showed only a veiled face, as it looked 
down upon the peaceful little hamlet. Men gathered in anxious groups to 
discuss the probabilities of the long-delayed fall rains, and to decide how 
best to protect their property and lives should the fires reach their neigh- 
borhood. Trenches along the river-bank were prepared, where some house- 
hold stores and cherished relics were by the more careful buried in the 
ground ; and logs, long floating in the water, were constructed into rafts and 
moored to the shore to be in readiness for any emergency. 

Thus the days passed slowly away, freighted with anxious suspense, — men 
with careful vigilance watching the first indication of danger. Uncle Ben’s 
horses were kept ploughing the soil, and the settlement was well protected 
by a broad area of deeply ploughed land, around which the underbrush had 
been carefully burned, the settlers hoping thus to fight fire with fire. 

“Weve need to ask the Lord to help,” said good Widow Brace to her 
tall son, Seth, “for if it comes, you well know there’s not much we can 
do to help ourselves.” 

Little Meg heard her remark, and to the prayer her mother had taught 
her she added still another for preservation from the threatening terror. 

The very next day the wind blew’almost a gale from the river, the smoke 
became denser, and preparations in good earnest were begun for the fearful 
struggle for life. All the provisions possible were placed in casks on the 
rafts. Articles which could not ‘be removed were hastily buried, and, with 
wives and children, the lumbermen betook themselves to their only hope 
of safety. Richard had been one of the first to carry his little daughter 
and place her in as comfortable'a position as possible on board the raft, and 
then had gone to the assistante of others. He was the last to leave the 
shore, and with his strong arm/ push out into the stream. 
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They were none too soon, for the fierce roar of the devouring fire miles 
away, but travelling with inconceivable velocity, began to be heard in the dis- 
tance. The women and children were directed to lie down, and were covered 
with blankets occasionally wet with a bucket of water, while the experienced 
lumbermen took turns in propelling the four rafts which formed the convoy. 

As the grand column of fire came steadily onward, the air was filled with 
blazing twigs and branches borne by the wind in advance of the conflagra- 
tion, as if to cut off all possibility of escape, and only the most watchful 
attention on the part of the boatmen prevented serious injury to the occu- 
pants of the frail craft. The cattle had been driven as far as possible into 
the river, and fastened by ropes to the great logs in the boom, and their 
frightened lowing, mingled with the terrible roar of the fire, was distinctly 
heard. At last, blinded by smoke and almost gasping for breath, Richard 
Howitt sat down for a moment’s rest, while another took his place. 

“ Meg, darling, come close to father,” he said, but Meg did not answer. 
“ Meg, dear,” again he called louder, and still no reply. ‘Can anything 
ail the lass? Why don’t she speak ?” he exclaimed, as he hastily lifted the 
blanket he had spread over her. Widow Brace and the Smiths were there, 
but no Meg; Mrs. Smith told him Meg had not been there since they 
pushed off. She must be on the other side. With trembling heart Richard 
sought her, but in vain, — she could not be found. 

From the other rafts came the same reply to his question, — Meg was 
not with them! Then the truth dawned upon his mind with irresistible 
conviction, — Meg, his pet and pride, had been left behind. How he could 
not tell; he knew he had placed her on the raft, and in the wild frenzy 
of despair he endeavored to throw himself into the water, to swim back 
and die with his child. The men tried in vain to reason him into calmness. 
They needed his help to save the rest, and if Meg were on shore escape 
was impossible for her or for him. In all probability she had fallen unob- 
served from the raft into the water and had drowned. 

But Richard could not listen, and at last, exhausted with the violence of 
his grief, he found relief in a.state of partial insensibility. Every nerve 
was now strained to get the heavy-laden, slow-moving rafts to a place of 
safety. Thick woods lined the rivér-banks, which would soon be in flames, 
and they dared not trust themselves far from shore, lest the swift current 
should carry them onward over the dams of the lumber-mills below, and 
thus they might be saved from one death only to find another. It took a 
cool brain and steady eye to determine ihe course, to know just how near 
the shower of fire it was safe to go, and, n the other hand, how they could 
venture to trust themselves to the power Of the swiftly moving river, — the 
river of death, Widow Brace said she fearedl it would prove to them all. 

And now, while they are slowly drifting\out of sight, let us go back to 
look for the darling of more than her fathér’s home. After Richard, with 
tender care, had, as he supposed, secured Mjeg’s safety, she in obedience to 
his command had waited in quietness while tlhe others crowded around her. 
There was much running to and fro, when \Meg saw, watching the hasty 
embarkation, her good old dog Watch. 
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“©, Watch must come !” she cried ; “I can’t leave him behind. Come, 
Watch ! Watch !” she eagerly called. ‘O, do come!” 

But Watch would not stir from his post of observation. 

“It’s of no use to call the dog, child,” exclaimed one of the men. “ We’re 
more than full now.” Meg, with streaming eyes, continued her entreaties, 
but men, women, and children were too full of the one anxious purpose to 
save their own lives to heed her. “I must kiss him good by,” sobbed Meg. 
“I am sure father would let me, and kitty — I must find her, she can go in 
my pocket,” and Meg painfully limped her way along, until she stepped 
from the raft to the shore. 

Exhausted by the effort, she was obliged to rest a moment behind a 
log, and Watch, with one joyful bound, ran to meet her. “O Watch, you 
dear old fellow!” she cried, and, clasping both arms around him, hid her 
face in his shaggy neck, and wept as if her little heart would break. But 
Watch did not seem to fancy the embrace. He would not stand still for 
Meg to pet him, as was his wont, but, after his first joyful greeting, he kept 
bounding toward the shore, giving quick little barks, and then coming back 
to pull her dress, as if to bid her follow him. 

“Why won’t you stand still, Watch, and let me hug you one little moment? 
for indeed I can’t stay! Come, there’s a dear old fellow!” and Meg felt 
in her pocket for a cookie she had hastily placed there an hour before. 
“Come, and Ill give you this.” But instead of coming, Watch gave one 
bound toward the river and commenced a terrific barking, running back- 
wards and forwards, and stopping only to shake energetically the old hood 
which Meg had unconsciously dropped. 

“TI can stay no longer, not even for kitty. I must leave you, Watch. I 
never saw you care so little for me before,” cried Meg, and she began to 
drag her weary limbs back to the beach. Absorbed with her grief at parting 
with her favorite, she did not at first notice that the loud. voices calling to 
one and another were no longer heard, and not until her ear caught the sound 
of paddles did the danger of being left behind once occur to her. Making 
all haste, she reached the point where she had so rashly come ashore, to 
find herself indeed alone, with no possible hope of escape from the fiery 
death which awaited her. 

At first she called and shouted with all her little strength, “ Father ! father! 
don’t leave Meg!” She could hear Watch swimming in the water not far 
off, though she could not see him; but from out the cloud of smoke that 
hung thick and heavy over the river came no answering voice, and Meg’s 
heart almost stopped beating as she thought of the horror of her situation. 

Just then, finding his efforts to attract attention quite useless, Watch 
sprang ashore and ran to his little mistress for the caress he had so lately 
refused. “We will go to mother’s grave, Watch, and die together,” Meg 
exclaimed, and so, as fast as her already exhausted strength would allow, 
she turned her steps back to the clearing. She found kitty on her way, 
and kitty purred contentedly as ever when Meg cuddled her on her arm. 
Still farther on, the frightened squirrels came running to her as for protec- 
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tion, and thus with her little family of pets, she rested her aching head on 
the grass-grown mound that marked the spot where her mother was laid, 
awaiting the fearful on-coming tempest of destruction. In the simple trust of 
childish faith, she repeated her little prayer, and was just covering her face, 
that she might shut out the fearful vision she momentarily expected, when 
she heard Watch barking fiercely, and, before she could call, there was at 
her side a quick step, and she was caught up, squirrels, kitten, and all, in the 
strong arms of Uncle Ben Wade, who exclaimed, “ Why, Meg, how in the 
world did you come here ?” and in a trice Meg had answered his question. 

‘“] must try and save you, my poor child! Quick! we have not a moment 
to lose !” and before Meg knew it she was seated on the floor of Uncle Ben’s 
clumsy wagon, with Watch beside her, and Uncle Ben mercilessly lashing 
his fleet horses into a gallop. Watch, now that his labors were over, and 
there was some prospect of Meg’s salvation, rested composedly his head 
upon his fore-paws, and waited developments with a conscious air of dignity 
that seemed to say, “If you want any assistance just call on me, and I’m 
your man.” Meanwhile Uncle Ben continued to urge on the horses, that 
indeed needed no urging, at a fearful rate over the rough, corduroy forest 
roads, causing the wagon timbers to creak and crack and almost snap; and 
still that surging roar through the tree-tops, ever coming nearer and louder, 
sounded its fearful alarm in their ears. 

“The fire gains on us, Meg!” cried Uncle Ben, —the only words spoken 
thus far, —as they reached the big pine-tree that marked five miles passed 
in this fearful race for life. “Go it, Sol! fly, Jeff!” he shouted, and applied 
with fresh vigor his stout oak-sapling, to increase their speed. 

The terrified horses seemed. to realize that this was no ordinary danger 
from which they were fleeing, and bent themselves nobly to their work. 
The smoke choked and blinded Meg almost to the point of strangulation, 
but Uncle Ben—clear, cool, and steady woodsman that he was —seemed 
to pierce it with his eagle eye, and guided skilfully and safely his horses 
over rickety log bridges and stony ledges. 

Ten miles had passed, and the sparks fell in showers, Meg trying to 
brush them away as they dropped upon them in the wagon. She had all 
she could do to quiet Watch, whom the present state of affairs was mak- 
ing very uneasy. “We’ve scarcely a ghost of a chance, Meg,” replied 
Uncle Ben, in answer to her inquiry, “but we’ll do what we can.” 

The next five miles of road Uncle Ben knew were better, and beyond, 
the highway emerged from the forest through cultivated prairies, until it 
reached the only place where they could look for safety or help. But could 
they reach it? If they could but get out of these woods, he mentally con- 
cluded they might be saved, but the prospect looked more than doubtful. 
Just then glared behind them, yet miles away, their first sight of the solid 
on-rushing wall of fire. Meg hid her face in her hands, and though Uncle 
Ben felt that their case was becoming hopeless, he still cheered on his 
almost frantic horses, whose strength and energy were yet unflagging. For 
a few moments they seemed to fly over brush and stones and fire-brands 
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now falling thick and fast in the roadway, while the hot breath of flame 
scorched Meg’s flaxen curls and pallid cheeks, 

“Lie down, Meg!” shouted Uncle Ben, catching in his hand a blazing 
branch that had threatened her head. Meg obeyed. There was almost a 
halt, a spring, as if flying through the air, a crash, and they were landed — 
wagon, horses, Uncle Ben, and all— in the midst of a ploughed field, while 
the grand column of flame swept by on the other side through the forest. 

“ Bless the Lord, my child! we ’re saved!” exclaimed Uncle Ben, and the 
strong man broke out into a flood of tears, and gave thanks to Heaven for 
their wonderful deliverance. 

The way now was comparatively easy, and it was well ; for the noble horses, 
panting and foaming with the exertion they had made, could not have. trav- 
elled much farther. They were stifled and blinded with smoke, and covered 
with smarting burns, when they reached the haven of their hopes,—the 
promontory extending out into the river, on which was situated the brisk 
little town of Millville, the trading-point for all that lumber district. Here 
they found; the inhabitants all out, using every effort to save their homes 
from the flames. The danger for them now seemed to be past, but they 
had not relaxed their vigilance, and were the more. ready to give cordial 
aid and succor to those who had been less fortunate than themselves. 

Uncle Ben was completely prostrated. One hand and arm were covered 
with fearful burns, his white hair was singed completely from his head, and 
what had become of his coat he never knew. By degrees he told, as his 
strength returned, the fearful story of their escape. Of the fleet of rafts, 
nothing had been seen, but the next day a party of villagers went out to 
look for them, and, finding the fugitives, towed them safely to land. 

The glad news of Meg’s preservation thus preceded their arrival, and who 
can tell the unspeakable thanksgiving of Richard Howitt as he clasped in 
his arms the child that had been given back to him from so horrible a death ? 

Uncle Ben told him how he could not make up his mind to leave to cer- 
tain death his noble horses, and had decided to risk his chance with them 
ina race for life, and how just as he was about to start on that fearful ride, 
Watch had caught and pulled him to the spot where he found dear little 
Meg by her mother’s grave. 

Watch was not forgotten in the grateful thanksgiving. Thenceforth he 
became a hero, in his own estimation as well asin that of others. He was 
more than ever devoted to Meg, and could scarcely be induced to leave her 
side, as if fearful she might get into some fresh trouble, from which she 
would require his aid to extricate her. 

Uncle Ben, of course, disclaimed all praise for what he had done; but 
Meg and her father felt that the most untiring devotion on their part could 
never repay their obligation to him. In the more prosperous days that fol- 
lowed, Richard became to him a son, whose home was his ; and the loving, 
still glad-hearted little Meg, was more than ever the joy of his heart and the 
light of his aged eyes. 

E. B. M. 
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SOME CURIOUS REPTILES. 


as I$ there such a thing as a chameleon, Cousin Tim?” said little Ella 
Randolph, who had been reading some wonderful stories about that 
curious creature. “I say there is, but Rufus says there is n’t.” 

“Of course there isn’t any such thing!” put in the wise Rufus, — “an 
animal that can live on air, and change its color when it pleases, — any 
more than there are salamanders that can live in the fire.” 

“T°ve seen salamanders, and I’ve seen chameleons,” remarked Cousin 
Tim, dryly, settling himself comfortably in his easy-chair. “ But,” he added, 
immediately, as Ella clapped her hands, and her brother’s bright blue eyes 
opened with amazement, “you mustn’t believe all the stories you read 
about them; and, Ella, you must n’t say ‘chamele’on,’ but chame’leon, ac- 
centing the word on the second syllable, and giving ch the sound of &.” 

‘‘ What kind of a thing is it, anyhow?” asked Rufus. 

“It’s a kind of lizard, —and a very queer kind indeed. Its body, which 
is about six inches long, is covered with horny little grains or scales. Its 
tail is long and taper, and it holds on to twigs and branches by coiling 
about them, — like the tails of some monkeys.” 
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“ But can it live on air ?” 

“] rather think not, Rufus. But it has the power of living a long time 
without food, like many other reptiles, and I suppose that fact gave rise 
to the fable. It lives on insects, particularly on flies, which it has a most 
astonishing faculty of catching. We had a tame one on board our ship in 
the Mediterranean in ’59; the purser bought it of a boy in Alexandria for 
a tin whistle ; and it used to afford us no end of amusement. Without 
moving from its roost, it would catch a fly brought within five or six inches 
of its nose, — and that so quickly you could hardly see how it was done.” 

“How was it done?” said Ella. 

“With its tongue, a curious instrument, which it could stretch out like 
an angle-worm six or seven inches long. The tip of it was covered with a 
sticky substance ; and this it would dart out like the very finest kind of a 
streak of lightning, at a fly or any other insect it fancied, never missing its 
aim. Indeed, I never heard of one missing its aim but once, and that was 
when a chameleon climbed up to a window, and darted its tongue at a fly 
that happened to be on the other side of a pane of glass!” 

“It must be a very nimble creature,” said Rufus. 

“On the contrary, its tongue is the only nimble thing about it. It walks 
as if it were a thousand years old, and: too decrepit for any exercise. It 
holds on by its tail, while it slowly lifts one foot, and seems almost to take 
a nap before putting it down again. We placed ours on a forked branch 
fastened up in one corner of the cabin, and there it remained, —no danger 
of its running away ; it took it half an hour to’ turn about when it got tothe 
end of one fork, and all day to travel over to the end of the other.” 

“ Was it a pretty creature ?” 

“Not very, my dear Ella. Rather repulsive-looking, you would have 
thought it, with its scaly hide, big head, short neck, and astonishing eyes. 
The chameleon’s eyes are not the least curious part of it. They are set 
in little holes in its head, — each covered with a bit of skin that has just a 
round hole in the centre, over the pupil. That is the eyelid, which moves 
as the eye moves. Now, your two eyes move together when you wish to 
turn them upon any object. But the chameleon’s move independently of 
each other ; it will look down with one and look up with the other, or for- 
ward with one and back with the other, at the same time. It is very droll! 
There seem to be two halves of two different animals put together by mis- 
take. Each side appears to have a certain intelligence and will of its own, 
quite separate from that of the other side. Indeed, I believe there is some 
peculiar division of the brain and nervous system, that accounts for this. 
You can frighten him on one side, and throw one half of him into ludicrous 
agitation, while the other half remains perfectly quiet, until.it has had time 
to get news of the danger. Sometimes when both sides are frightened at 
different objects, it will try to run in two different directions, in the funniest 
manner! Certain it is that one side and one eye of the specimen we had 
would sometimes be awake, while the other side with its eye appeared to 
be fast asleep.” 
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“ And could it change its color?” asked Rufus. 

“Its natural color was a kind of pale green, with dark and light spots, 
but this was constantly changing as the objects around him changed, -— 
taking on yellow, reddish, bluish, and dark tints, some of them quite beau- 
tiful. And what was curious, one side would change color while the other 
would not; or 6ne side would take on one hue, and the other a different 
one. These changes are said to be owing to the contraction of the muscles 
of the skin. The chameleon will often take on the colors of surrounding 
objects ; but there are other creatures that also have this power; it seems 
to be a provision of nature designed to protect them from the eyes of their 
enemies. Another habit ours had, — that of filling its body and even its 
tail with air, puffing itself up to nearly twice its natural size, at which times 
its changes of color were very remarkable.” 

“Why,” cried Ella, “that reminds me of Uncle George’s old gobbler, 
when he struts and puffs, and such queer flashes of red and bluish colors 
come and go on his proud old head and neck, and that dangling thing on 
his nose !” 

“ Are there any chameleons in this country?” Rufus inquired. “There 
are plenty of other kinds of lizards.” 

“I beg your pardon, youngster ; the chameleon is found only in. Africa 
and some parts of Asia, and there are no true lizards in this country.” 

“© Cousin Tim! I have seen one in Uncle George’s woods, — what the 
boys called a lizard, any way.” And Rufus went on to describe it. 

‘What you-saw was probably a salamander, — not the kind that lives in 
the hottest fires,” said Cousin Tim, smiling, “but one of several common 
species found in the United States. They are called lizards, but they are 

not,—although they 

resemble lizards, not 

only in appearance, 

but in some of their 

Z habits. They have 

no. scales, which all 

the lizards have. The 

lizards lay eggs, like 

snakes. and turtles, 

\\ ‘and: their young are 

hatched by the. heat 

~ of the sun. But the 

; salamander lays its 

eggs in the water, and 

the young, in the first 

stage of their devel- 

P opment, resemble the 

tadpole of the frog, —they have gills instead of lungs, and are fitted for 
living only in the water. Gradually lungs and legs are developed, as in the 
frog, and the creature finally takes to the land. There are many species in 
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this country, some of them beautifully colored. They live on insects, like 
the lizards. You find them in damp places, often under old logs and mossy 
roots in the woods.” 

“ But zs there a kind that can live in the fire ?” 

“No, no, Ella; that is an old, worn-out superstition, What probably 
gave rise to it is the fact that the common European species covers itself 
with a kind of thick, whitish fluid, which keeps its body cold, and which 
would probably enable it to resist for a moment a flame of no great heat. 
But people have believed that it could live in fire, and many a foolish phi- 
losopher has tested the superstition by roasting the poor creatures alive. 
The belief that they are poisonous has about as much foundation. The 
fluid I have spoken of is said to have poisoned creatures that have bitten 
them, — so if you see a salamander in 
the woods, be sure and not bite it, and 
you are safe!” laughed Cousin Tim. 

“But there is another little thing, 
something like it, only smaller,” said 
Rufus, “and it lives in the water. We 
saw several in a deep black ditch that 
drains Uncle George’s swamp. The boys 
called them evets; and they said they 
were dreadfully dangerous, — they would 
poison us if they looked at us !” 

“That was very unjust to the evets, 
or efts, as they are more properly called. 


they have the repulsive lizard-like look, «© 
and the habit of hiding in dark, mysterious ‘S=>=# 
swamp water, which are exciting to the 
imaginations of ignorant people. They 
are much like the salamander. The fe- 
Ya male lays her eggs on the leaf of some 
7 water-plant, which she wraps about them 
M// in a curious way, leaving them to be 
e hatched by the summer heat. The young 
= are like ‘tadpoles — what you call -poli- 
wogs —at first ; but when fully developed, 
they breathe the air like frogs or sala- 
manders. They live on worms and in- 
= sects. Their skin is smooth and delicate. 
In swimming, they balance themselves 
: with their legs, and scull with their tails. 
E If one loses a part of its tail, it will grow 
- out again. There are several species of 
= efts, and all come under the general name 
of newts or tritons. 
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“ The lizards, as I told you,” Cousin Tim went on, “belong to an entirely 
different family. In tropical America there is a class of lizards, some of 
them very large; but we have none hereabouts. The true lizards abound 
in the Old World, especially in tropical countries. They run on walls and 
trees, sun themselves on banks and limbs, and dart in and out of the 
green foliage, amidst which their bright colors shine very prettily. Some- 
times thousands of them will be seen about some old ruin. 

“Some species are very curious. One of the most remarkable is the 
‘flying dragon,’ found in some Asiatic islands. It has a kind of mem- 


atx 
Fringed Dragon and Flying Dragon. 


branous wings which it spreads, Many lizards are good jumpers ; this one, 
however, not only jumps, but sails a considerable distance, like a flying- 
squirrel, before alighting. Then there is the ‘fringed dragon,’ very similar 
to the ‘ flying dragon’ ; the ‘ frilled’ lizard, and — 

“But I think I have talked enough about reptiles for one night.” And 
Cousin Tim took up the evening paper. 


Harvey Wilder. 
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THE MAPLE-TREE’S CHILDREN. 


MAPLE-TREE awoke at spring-time, shivering in the east-winds. 

“O Mother Nature,” she said, “I tremble with cold. Behold my 
limbs ugly and bare. The birds are all coming back from the South, and 
I would look my best. They will soon be building their nests. O, a bird’s- 
nest does make a tree so pleasant! But, alas, they will not come to me, 
because I have no leaves to hide them!” 

And kind Mother Nature smiled, and presented her daughter Maple with 
such multitudes of leaves ! More than you could count! These gave beauty 
to the tree, besides keeping the rain out of the bird’s-nests. For birds had 
‘quickly come to build there, and there was reason to expect a lively summer. 
A right happy Maple-Tree now was she, and well pleased with her pretty 
green leaves. They were so beautiful in the sunlight; and the winds whis- 
pered such sweet things to them as to make. them dance for joy! A pair 
of golden robins had a home there, and thrushes came often. Sunshine and 
song all day long! Or if the little leaves became hot and thirsty in the 
summer’s heat, good Mother Nature gave them cooling rain-drops to drink. 
A happier Maple-Tree could nowhere be found. 

“Thanks ! thanks, Mother Nature,” she said, “for all your care and your 
loving-kindness to me !” 

But when autumn came with its gloomy skies and its chilling winds, 
the Maple-Tree grew sad, for she heard. her little leaves saying to each 
other, “We are going to die! We are going to die!” 

People living near said, “Hark! Do you hear the’wind? It sounds 
like fall.” Nobody told them it was the leaves, all over the forest, moaning 
to each other, “ We are going to die! We are going to die!” 

“ My dear little leaves!” sighed the Maple-Tree. “Poor things, they 
must go! Ah, how sad to.see them droop and fade away !” 

“T will make their death beautiful,” said kind Mother Nature. And she 
changed their color to a scarlet, which glowed in the sunlight like fire. 

And every one said, “ How beautiful !”” But the poor Maple-Tree sighed, 
knowing it was the beauty of death. 

And one cold October morning she stood with her limbs all bare, looking 
very desolate. The bright leaves lay heaped about her. 

“ Dear, pretty things!” she said. “How I shall miss them! They were 
such a comfort! And howugly Iam! Nobody will care for me now!” 

But presently a flock of school-girls came along, chatting away, all so 
cheerily, of ferns, red berries, and autumn leaves. 

“And I think,” said one, “that there’s a great deal of beauty in a tree 
without any leaves at all.” 

“So do I,” said another. “Just look up through this elm. Its branches 
and boughs and twigs make a perfectly lovely picture against the sky!” 

“When my uncle came home,” said a third, “he told us that some of the 
people in the torrid zone perfectly longed to sée a forest without leaves.” 
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And thus chattering, the lively school-girls passed on. ) 

“ Ah,” sighed the Maple-Tree, “ this will at least be pleasant to dream 
about !” 

For she already felt her winter's nap coming on. If she could but have 
stayed awake and heard what her little leaves said to each other afterwards, 
down there on the ground ! 

“Dear old tree! She has taken care of us all our lives, and fed us, and 
held us up to the sun,and: been: to us a kind mother, and now we will do 
something for her. We will get under ground and turn ourselves into food 
to feed her with, for shell be sure to wake up hungry after her long’ nap!” 

Good little things'! The rains helped them, and the winds, —in this way : 
the rains beat them into the ground, and the winds blew sand over them, 
and there they turned themselves into something 'very nice for the old 
Maple-Tree, — something good to take. And now, as she wakes up again 
in the spring and takes a full: meal ‘of it, she is once more lively and happy, 
and thousands of fresh young leaves unfold to clothe her naked limbs. 

Mrs. A.M. Diaz. 


TS PBPK 


GOOD SOMETIMES, 


Bed TY years have passed to-morrow, 


Since I went to yonder school, 
Where I often learned with sorrow 
What attends a broken rule. 


Roughly spoke the ancient master: 
“Go, sir, to the open floor! 

Or I ll come and walk you faster 
Than you ever walked before.” 


Then was hushed the busy humming, 
For full well the scholars knew 

All the torture that was coming 
From the rod that hung in view. 


But my little blue-eyed sister 
Softly stole and took my- hand. 

(O the darling! how we ’ve missed her 
Since she joined the angel band !) 


To the pale and angry teacher 

Sweet she spoke as distant chimes, 
Love illuming every feature, — 

‘“‘ Brother dear is good sometimes.” 





What a thrill her pleading gave me! 
Banished all my swift disgrace ; 

I was sure that it would save me, 
Ere I saw his changing face. 


Oft I see that dear face beaming, 
Hear her voice in loving rhymes, 
Gently saying, in my dreaming, — 
“ Brother dear is good sometimes.” 


Or I dream that angels gather 
Round the throne of God above, 
Making ‘intercession -ever 
For the objects of their love; 


And that when I cross the river, 
I shall hear, *mid heaven’s chimes, — 
Little sister pleading for me, — 
“Brother dear is good sometimes.” 
Oliver Howard. 





The Mint at Pascack. 


THE MINT AT PASCACK. 


ONEY is a queer thing. The world was a great while in coming to 

the use of gold and silver coin, and longer yet in making up its mind 
to greenbacks. By and by, when gold ceases to be king among the precious 
metals, when it becomes a commoner, what do you think will represent to 
us the highest value as a circulating medium? “You, nor I, nor no one | 
knows.” 

I suppose that every young lady of ten, and every young gentleman of 
twelve, has, at one time or another in the course of his or her career, been 
allowed to write an Essay on the Fortunes of a Cent, and it is a first-class 
subject. But I, unfortunately, find the door of fancy shut in my face; I 
am not to be allowed this day to report on any imaginary adventures, nor 
shall I attempt to tell the story of coins in general, — how one thing and 
another, from a sheep to a shell, has been used since the Deluge, I mean 
since the Creation, among Egyptians, Jews, and Romans, Goths, Saxons, 
and American Indians, in the great business of exchange. 

I am going to tell you about money, though, and about the mint at Pas- 
cack. 

Suppose you visit it with me. I shall not then feel that I am like unfor- 
tunate lecturers who have the hour all to themselves, and when they get 
through know to a certainty that certain of the audience will say that they 
have been bored. If you go with me, and see things for yourself, I shall 
not be responsible for anything except for getting you through the fog and 
along the country roads as swiftly as possible ; and it will be your own fault, 
or the fault of the mint, if you are not interested. 

While you are making yourself comfortable in your corner of the sleigh, 
and you need not hurry, for old Tom will stand still as long as you please, 
— he has a name for coming to a stand, — I will merely say that in the days 
of John Jacob Astor (father of the Astor House and the Astor Library in 
New York, two fine institutions), and in the days of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, when traffic with the Indians was carried on much more extensively 
than it is now, from Hackensack up the valley of the Hudson River for a 
distance of fifteen or twenty miles, all the way you would have found money- 
making establishments resembling this which we are about to visit ; and 
not one of them is now in operation except this one at Pascack. You must 
go to Rome if you want to see the Pope, and to Pascack if you want to 
see how wampum is made. 

When I say that all this distance of fifteen or twenty miles you might 
have found these works, do not imagine that there was a continuous row 
of stately buildings in which the coining was going on night and day ; that 
complicated machinery was set up in them, such as you may find in that 
great institution in Philadelphia, where you may see specimens of all the 
coins used as circulating medium among the civilized nations. The mills 
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were as poor, the machinery as crude, as the folk for whom they were 
worked. 

Ten miles through the cold sea-fog, along a road to whose windings there 
seems to be no end, and we are at Pascack. It is a mere hamlet, you per- 
ceive. Yonder great stone church, with its square, squat, wooden tower, 
flanked by a graveyard which is crowded with memorial stones, can be none 
other than a Dutch Reformed Church, for we have been riding all the way 
between the thatched barns, stone walls, well-poles, and stone houses of 
the substantial old Dutch farmers. Around the church and the black- 
smith’s shop is a collection of houses, some of them a hundred years old, 
and built of stone, of course, for of that material, farmers say, there is no 
dearth in Rockland County. 

Turning down a lane which leads us past the graveyard, we approach the 
mint, or the mill. 

The little red frame building stands, as you perceive, on the borders of 
a creek; shadowed beautifully it must be in summer-time by those over- 
arching trees. We pass by heaps of conch-shells as we approach ; their 
beautiful red lips are visible through the light veil of snow thrown over 
them, — you say it looks like the white sea-foam, — yes, but no single wave 
of the deep ever swept such a harvest of shells to the shore ; time, money, 
human hands, have been needed to accomplish that. They make a pretty 
show, these pyramids of treasure from the deep. Out of their element as 
they are, and doomed to destruction, it seems as though they must find 
some satisfaction in the company of their kind. Do they hear the turning 
of the wheels, do you think ? and the grinding of the grindstones ? 

Old Tom is as ready to stop, as we to rein him in, and so let us hurry 
into the mill. 

The warmth inside strikes you pleasantly, and we have a civil welcome 
from the three white faces, and the one black one, turned towards us. But 
I see that you are looking around you with a little dismay. I can.only im- 
prove the moment by saying, that the next time when you visit a place 
where men work in shirt-sleeves with leathern aprons and overalls, it would 
be wise not to go in your best. If you are going to walk on Broadway, 
wear, of course, a silk dress with a trail a yard in length, or, if you ride on 
the Avenue or in the Park, by no means protect yourself from cold as 
absurdly as the driver does; but when you go into a workshop where all 
things are in keeping with the work that is done there, don’t go arrayed 
in a splendor which will annoy a kindly workman when he sees you covered 
with dust, and daubed with lime and water. 

The man by the window who is standing by a grindstone in motion as 
we enter, with what looks like a clay-pipe handle in his hand, comes toward 
us, and is a little uncertain as to the occasion of our visit. He looks at you. 
Say you want to buy a grindstone, or I will say it for you, for I saw half a 
dozen outside the door as we came in, and a grindstone is a useful article. 
If you should answer, he might smile, but he will see at once that a grind- 
stone would prove of great service to me, farm-hand that I am. 
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We quickly make our bargain, and then it comes out, quite —— 
that we have a curiosity concerning the works. 

The works ! they are before us, four grindstones ranged in a row, a rude 
table connected with each, the stones moved by water-power; the broad 
black strap beyond ‘there is the “connecting link” which keeps all in 
motion. We look around us, a little incredulous ; what we had expected 
to see we don’t exactly know, but it was something different from this. 

The winter afternoon, short at longest, is wearing away, however, and 
we have no time now to waste in reflecting on the downfall of our “ great 
expectations.” It is clear to us that if we are to know any more about wam- 
pum than we did when we came, we must begin to ask questions. So I 
will venture first. 

“ Do you work here all the year round?” I say, addressing the middle- 
aged man of whom I bought the stone. He makes me think of Hugh Miller 
as I look at his noble face, and meet the glance of his intelligent eyes as 
they look at me from under the shaggy brows so well powdered with white 
dust. He rolls the pipe in his fingers, and slowly answers, “ Not generally 
in summer, but sometimes. That depends on orders.” 

“ Orders ! why, where do they come from?” you ask, surprised to think 
that the poor Indians should order anything, — they for whom all things 
have been ordered, and so cruelly too, by white men. 

“O, they come from anywhere a’most,” he answers. “From Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, wherever the traders are fitting out.” 

“The traders! it is they who want the wampum then, and who order it, 
as a nurse orders things for the baby she is taking care of!” 

The man laughs ; he thinks it is a baby rather hard to manage whom the 
government has undertaken to look after through its agents. 

“Where do you get all these shells from?” we both ask together, for 
we were equally surprised to see the heaps of them as we came along. 

“From the Indies.” 

“Do you import, yourselves ?” and I think it a foolish question, these 
men in this mill importers! To my surprise he answers, “ Yes,” and then 
how the walls of the little shop expand! -The place puts on new dignity, 
or rather, we see it in a new light. These men of the mint, in their woollen 
shirts, and leathern aprons, and coarse overalls, are importers for the 
nations of red-men. 

“Will you please to show us the different kinds of wampum you make 
here?” I ask. 

Thereupon one of the brothers — there are four of them who carry on this 
business which their father and mother, their grandfather and grandmother, 
with “all their folks,” carried on before them in their time — produces from 
under the stairs which lead to a grist-mill in the loft,a rude basket filled 
with exquisite specimens of haliotis. They are large and perfect, the exterior 
coat rough as oyster-shells when brought to the mint, but within, beautiful 
as a fairy’s grotto. The exterior of these had been ¢reated by the workmen 
until, the rough outer coat quite removed, a surface was revealed, vying 
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with the inner in beauty. These, as “red airs,” “yellow airs,” “ silvers,” 
etc., have recently come into considerable demand as wampum. We find 
in the old pailful of splendors, which is also produced for our inspection, 
a specimen of mother-of-pearl destined to glisten on the brow of some Ixidian 
brave, or that of some dusky princess; out of it a dozen card-cases might 
have been fashioned. 

And these are specimens of moon-wampum, — delicate rose leaves they 
look like, some of them. They are all oval-shaped, you perceive, and secured 
together by a red cord; a hole is drilled through the middle, and they are 
arranged in stacks of three and five, like table-mats, the larger piece three 
inches in length perhaps, and the smaller, one. The group of three répre- 
sents ninety cents ; that of five, a dollar and a half. The moon wampum, 
and the hair-pipe wampum, we are told, are both from the conch-shell. 
The hair-pipe wampum, which is now in great demand, the heads of savages 
as well as the heads of the civilized in our day receiving special attention 
of fashion, looks like a very simple affair, does it not?’ I say to the man 
who, with such care, is polishing a bit an inch and a half in length, that 
it looks very much like the handle of a common clay pipe. “Woe to the 
trader who should attempt to deceive an Indian by passing off clay pipe 
on him for this!” he answers. “The red men are very particular about 
the hair-pipe wampum,” he continues. “It must be drilled with exactnéss, 
and polished smoothly as possible, or the white man will have the worst 
of it. That is, he would have the worst of it, I suppose, if/he did n’t always 
have the best of it, in dealing with savages.” 

“The best of it!” you exclaim, thinking of the lives of noble young men 
which have been lost in the wars with the Indians within your memory, 
young though you be. 

“Yes, in the matter of barter,” he answers. “It is another thing, though, 
when the wild blood is on fire, and the white man comes as a victim in the 
way of the Indian. Then his craft has the advantage, for he stops at 
nothing ; and the trader finds, too, that if he goes a little too far in his 
over-reaching, his government will inquire’ into his conduct. He is pretty 
careful, though, to go as far as he can, and he will even rin dangerous 
risks sometimes, for government has winked at so much wrong-doing in 
the tribes of agents, why should n’t it wink at his?” 

While he is speaking another brother brings a bunch of wampum to sliow 
us, which was made from the black eye of clam-shells. The strings are 
about a foot in length, as you see, and the beads an inch long. They are 
very prettily marked, and look like agates. This bunch, numbering 3,050 
beads, is valued at fifteen dollars: This kind of wampum has only recently 
come into use. 

The material for the hair-pipe wampum is cut from the conch-shell, the 
man tells us again, turning our attention to the bit he was working at when 
we came in. It is first sawed, or broken into straight blocks, an inch in 
diameter, and then worked down to the requisite size on the grindstone. 

You wish to know how the hole running through the length of the: clay 
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pipe was made in old time, for they have already told us that all the other 
work in wampum-making was done then, as it is now, by the grindstone, 
only the foot was then used as a motive power instead of the running 
brook. 

The question is a fortunate one, for thus you have touched upon what 
is evidently the proudest feature of this establishment. One of the brothers, 
they tell us, invented the machine by which that drill is made in one third 
of the time, and with infinitely less anxiety than the old people felt when 
they did the work with the bow drill. 

“ The bow drill!” we exclaim. ‘ What is a bow drill?” 

1 will show you,” says Hugh Miller’s representative, as if to ease off 
our disappointment when we are told that we cannot see the new invention 
worked, as, in the first place, the machine is in a house several miles distant, 
and, in the second place, it is not exhibited to any persons who go there to 
see it. 

The bow drill, then! All in good time. The man produces from a 
corner (everything is lodged in the corners; I would n’t undertake to say 
what might ot be produced from them) a stick, with the red close bark 
upon it. To each end of it a cord is attached, or, rather, a small rope. 

Through the hole in the spool which is secured to this rope an iron 
drill.is passed. The piece of shell to be perforated is then placed against 
a block of wood which is fastened to the edge of the table, and the driller 
sits down with his bow in his hand, and goes slowly and cautiously to work. 
If he is not careful he will lose all his labor, for to crack the pipe in the 
process is of course to make it unfit for use. 

The drill varies from one to six inches in length. The old man who 
exhibits to us this old-time way of work evidently sees his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather rising before him, as he sits there with 
that smile upon his face, seeming to say, “ We have found out, gentlemen, 
that time is money.” What a steady hand he shows as he drills the shell 
three inches one way, and then, reversing it, three inches the other, dipping 
his fingers now and then, after the manner of his ancestors, in the tin cup 
on his knee ! 

There is no more to show us, and night is coming on, and we have ten 
miles between us and home. As we go, we have thoughts to carry with us. 

I say to you, “These brothers who have worked together in Pascack 
thirty years, in the very field occupied by their forefathers, have evidently 
prospered in their business ; they have done honest work, and have been 
well paid for it. 

“It is a rare thing,” I add, “to find among us a family occupying the 
same ground, and doing the same work, one generation after another. You 
may depend upon it,” I say, “that there’s Scotch blood in their veins ; it 
has glued them together, and made them stick to that business. ’Tis a 
Scotch name, too.” So I stop Old Tom to ask the question, and am an- 
swered by a smile, and the assurance that, like a Yankee, I have guessed 
the truth. 
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That Hugh Miller fancy, then, was perhaps not an idle one! So that 
great man may have looked as he stood in the quarry in the midst of the 
limestones, and the “ old red sandstone.” 

And then you say, — dear soul, it is exactly what I expected you would say, 
— “The peaceful scenes in the midst of which these men have lived, and 
the results of their labor, so delicate and beautiful, have had their influence 
upon them. Their eyes have been on the lookout for lovely colors and 
perfect polish, since they first learned what power was in a grindstone.” 

“Yes, it is so! With that brain-power which any one can see these 
men have without stint, they might have gone into the great city not thirty 
miles away, and, working there as industriously as they have wrought 
beside the running brook, they might now be living the excited lives lived 
by other fortune-hunters. Their wives and daughters might have decorated 
themselves as bravely with the gauds of civilized society as the Indian 
squaws and beaux decorate themselves with moon wampum, hair-pipe wam- 
pum, haliotis, red airs, and silvers ; but they have chosen a good part which 
shall not be taken from them. Whoever defrauds the red folk, it is not 
these men, whose business it is to produce in perfection from lovely ocean 
shells ornaments which vie in their tints with opal and amethyst, with pearl 
and carbuncle, with emerald and with sapphire.” 

And so, Old Tom, we are home again from Pascack ! 

Caroline Chesebro’. 


CCoRGORDOOP> > 


GRANDMAMMA’S BIRTHDAY. 


7 a are red young lips on a wrinkled cheek, 
Counting out grandmamma’s birthdays there, 
Eighty, the years that the kisses speak, — 
And now there ’s a hand on the snowy hair. 


“Why! grandmamma, really it seemed to me 
I never, never should reach the end; 
How awfully tired you must be 
To have had the eighty years to spend!” 


“So I have been thinking, my little son. 
The years seemed never so long before 

As when, in counting them one by one, 
Your lips touched lovingly at fourscore. 


“But God has given me strength for all, — 
All the way to the eightieth stair ; 
I’m resting on it, ready to. fall 
Softly asleep on the breast of Prayer.” 
Charlotte F. Bates. 








THE DOG THAT HAD NO TEETH, 


HERE was once a little poodle who had attended so many parties, and had eaten 

so many ices and so much confectionery, that he had ruined his teeth. One 

morning he stood disconsolate at the gate, saying to himself, “‘I am the most unfor- 

tunate of dogs; not only am I starving to death, but, worse than all else, I am losing 
my beduty. Once I was the handsomest poodle going, but now —” 

Just then the cat with the wooden leg came by, walking so naturally that you 
would never have suspected her wooden leg, — beg pardon, wooden limb, — had she 
not told you of it. ‘*Good morning, Canis,” she ctied out, and waved her little white- 
gloved hand. ‘‘ What do you think?) I have found the dearest old dentist and sur- 
geon, —the great Dr. Elephant! My neighbor, the rat, lost an eye the other day, and 
this wonderful physician has replaced it by an eagle’s eye, in such a way that the rat 
can now see in two directions at the same time, which is certainly very convenient.” 

‘* Well,” answered Canis, despondently, ‘‘I don’t believe in all these quack doc- 
tors. Now there was A. Hippopotamus, M. D. (‘*‘ Muddy Doctor”), who came last 
summer. I knew him to be the certain death of my sister’s children; he was so 
clumsy that he actually drowned them in, trying to, give them, Egyptian baths. The 
owl, too, was a quack, in spite of his spectacles, as you have reason to know.” 

“Yes,” said the cat, ‘‘it was indeed unfortunate for me that he tried his famous 
restorative hair-oil on my singéd’ limb, for probably I have lost it by the means. 
But this is quite a different thing, I assure you ; the Elephant goes about purely to do 
good. He is very rich, so that his only motive ‘can be that of simple benevolence. 
It can surely do you no harm to go with me'and look at/him.” 

So the toothless dog consented, and walked along the road with the wooden-legged 
cat until they came in sight of a magnificent pavilion of bhie and gold. A lion stood 
at the door, roaring in stentorian tones: ‘‘ The most wonderful ‘miracle of the age! 
Here can be seen the most magnificent’ cures of ‘the century!) The hyena who had 
lost his voice is now howling again'in rapture’! The horse that lost all his hair, after 
one application of the renowned Pain Paint, rejoices in a new and luxuriant growth 
of curling locks! And,” looking sharply at the dog, “ numberless beasts, birds, and 
fishes that had lost all their teeth, or upon whom nature had failed to bestow these 
untiring organs, now display to crowds of affrighted’ friends and foes magnificent 
rows of gleaming ivory at each enchanting smile !'!!!” 

At this the cat could resist no longer, but exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, let’s go and see.” 
The tall giraffe looked down over his spectacles to see that’ they offered the right 
change, and they passed in. The Elephant was half reclining'on a velveteen divan ; 
all around the tent were numberless animals, who had followed the'Elephant from 
purest gratitude ; at least, so the truthful monkey said. “Hete’ was a rooster, who, 
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having lost his own wings, had been furnished with a pair of young eagle’s wings 
by the Elephant. To be sure, he could not as yet balance himself, still that was an 
unimportant difficulty. The most wonderful cure they saw was that of a butterfly, 
who had lost all the feathers from her wings by ‘dancing late at night at crowded 
balls. But the wonderful doctor had prepared a fine powder of gold, with which 
he gilded her wings more beautifully than before. Now she could dance with impu- 
nity, provided she did not become too warm. But the most interesting to the cat 
and dog were those animals whose teeth had been restored. The most remarkable 
case was that of a trout, to whom the Elephant had given a complete set of saw-teeth. 
To be sure, he could n’t close his lips, and this gave him an appearance of stupidity, 
but he could masticate his food according to physiological principles. 

The dog, now convinced, approached the Elephant and told him his trouble. The 
doctor adjusted his spectacles, looked over them at Canis Poodle, and said, ‘‘ Ah! 
a case of adentality, arising from too great magnanimity ; you should have compelled 
yourself to follow a more carnivorous diet, although the associations arising from 
such a diet must necessarily be exceedingly painful to a person of your sensibilities. 
With what variety of dental appurtenances shall I now supply you?” 

The dog looked at the cat doubtfully, and said, “Well, I had not thought of 
having any but dog’s teeth ; could I have anything different ?” 

“Certainly ! any variety you wish,” answered the Elephant ; ‘‘ perhaps you would 
be pleased with the dental organs peculiar to the highly intelligent and herbivorous 
order of ruminants.” 

The dog looked puzzled again. ‘‘Sheep’s teeth, he means,” whispered the wise 
little cat, who had finished a university course with the raven. 

“That is just the thing,” said the dog, ‘‘I have often thought how easily sheep 
get a living, for grass grows everywhere.” 

‘Just so,” replied the Elephant. ‘‘Step this way and I will supply you in a 
moment. Will you inhale a little carbonic acid to ease the pain?” The dog looked 
at the cat. She nodded, and the dog answered “‘ Yes,” in a loud, firm tone. Then 
two monkeys in white aprons rolled forward a large easy-chair, assisted the dog into 
it, and applied a rubber-bag of carbonic acid to his nostrils. His head gradually sank 
back, his eyes closed peacefully, his ears drooped gracefully, while the doctor skil- 
fully inserted a set of sheep’s teeth, and quickly fastened them in with upholstery 
tacks, About this time the dog began to recover his lost instinct, and, although his 
jaws pained him, he bore the pain dogfully, paid the requisite fee, and went home. 

For several days the dog was very happy in his sheep’s teeth, although sometimes 
he had strange feelings of nausea and faintness, and although his jaws constantly 
became sorer and sorer. At last he determined to go once more to the Elephant 
and ask him the reason of these strange symptoms. But the cat with the wooden 
leg met him on the way and told him that the doctor had gone. ‘* Gone!” said the 
dog ; ‘*he has killed me, my jaws grow more and more painful.” 

‘*O,” replied the cat, “‘ you must expect that! at first, but they will come round 
all right in a week or two. Look at my wooden limb! for a month I could hardly 
step on it, but now —” And the cat danced a little polka to finish her meaning. 

But the dog was not so fortunate. At the end of the fourth week from his visit to 
the doctor he lay dying of starvation. And as his friends stood weeping in deepest 
sympathy around him, he said in a mournful whisper, ‘‘I bequeath all my money 
for the building of an asylum for the cure of quack doctors ; they need one far more 
than inebriates, Iam sure.” And thus he died. Berrie Fiske. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. V. 20 
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TURK’S ISLANDS. 


DEACON RipGEBY and his wife were in their sitting-room one morning,— the deacon 
reading the newspaper to his wife, and she sewing. The following passage caught 
the deacon’s eye : — 

** Arrived. Brig J. M. W—— from: Turk’s Island, loaded with salt, etc.” 

‘* Turk’s Island?” said Mrs, Ridgeby, pensively ; ‘‘I usted to. know where that was, 
deacon.” 

**So did I, but I can’t think now,. Here ’s Miss Carter, she.’ll know,” 

Just then Miss Carter, a. school-teacher of forty at least, entered, the room, with a 
** Good morning, deacon.” 

‘* Where ’s Turk’s Island, Miss Carter?” asked Mrs. Ridgeby, 

** Turk’s Islands, consisting of Grand Turk, Caicos, and Salt Key, are situated 
southeast of the Bahamas, and.are:a group of sand-banks, upon which nothing grows, 
and there are only three things in, plenty.” 

** What’s them ?”’ asked, the deacon. 

** Sand, salt, and sun. I was there once.” 

**Was you? Now tell us all about it.” 

** All is not much. I was in Key West, waiting for a. chance to get home, and 
an, American vessel came along bound for Boston, via Turk’s Islands, so, [ took 
passage in her. We had been at sea, two or three days, when one morning at day- 
light the Captain called me on deck. The schooner was gliding along in very still 
water, close to a long, low, white sand-island. . We were, close under a lighthouse, 
and soon a town with its white houses and high piles of white salt began to appear. 
There was scarcely any vegetation on the island, only a few low shrubs, palms, etc., 
which looked decidedly as though suffering from drought. 

‘* We anchored in a little while, and,at about nine o’clock Captain Jefferson, wanted 
to know if I would like to land with him. I am of an inquisitiye disposition, so I 
accepted his invitation, and we went skipping over the smooth water in a White Hall 
boat, looking down at the coral reef below us. The schooner and one or two other 
craft lay in the offing swinging at their cables, and on shore we observed innumerable 
negroes passing back and forth, 

** We landed on the white sand, beach, and were lifted out of our boat and carried 
over the intervening strip of water to ferra firma by negroes, It was,intensely hot, 
and the glare was fearful. The town consists of a row of houses and cottages facing 
the sea ; and behind them the hovels of the negroes, 

“* The islands are 9; British possession, but most of the white inhabitants are Ameri- 
cans. We went directly to the,Consulate, and the Consul offered to go round among 
the salt-pans with me in the afternoon, and show. me how the salt was made, In the 
mean time I went up and sat in.a cool veranda with Mrs, H——, his wife, who was 
very kind. We had dinner about two, turtle-soup, roast pork, bananas, and mangoes, 
Everything that is.eaten has.to be imported, — even, the table-salt, as that, made on 
the island is coarse. 

** After dinner Mr. H——— and I started to visit, the salt-works. The pans are of 
all sizes and shapes, from the dimensions of an ordinary room up to quite lesge ponds. 
The water in them is about a foot deep, when, first let in, but it has. already, been 
exposed to the burning sun for.some days, in a large. reservoir, into which it.is,received 
directly from the sea, so that when it flows into the pans it.is already very briny. It 
has to stay only a few days in the pans, so powerful is the sun, before it is evaporated 
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and the salt left, when this is raked up into heaps and carried to the shore. The 
water changes to the most lovely shades of red and pink during the evaporation. 

‘¢ When a vessel arrives, the person to whom she is consigned has his salt-boats 
filled and ready to put'off as soon as she anchors. The’ anchorage is at the west side 
of the island; so, as the trade-wind predominates there, the salt-boats are able to 
sail off to the ship. The water too is very smooth, as the land’ breaks the force of the 
winds, so that they load the boats very deep indeed, — in fact, by the time the boat 
gets: to’ the vessel, the water is swashing over her gunwale amidships. This makes 
no difference’ till the boat comes alongside, when the swash from the vessel’s side 
begins to fill the boat and the darkeys throw out the’ bags (each containing half a 
bushel) with great haste, to keep from sinking. One boat really did sink, after most 
of the bags had been thrown overboard to save her, and then such a noise and chat- 
tering as there was among the datkeys'! After a while one dove down and tied a 
rope to the boat, by which she was pulled up, with two great holes in her bottom. 
All the next day there were small boats all round us, with darkeys in them fishing 
for bags. 

‘*The unloading of the boats is very interesting. There are usually three unloading 
at once, —at the main, booby, and forward hatches. While the vessel is high out of 
water there are platforms hung half-way down her side, and two negroes get on each, 
—two remain in the boat, two stand at the bulwarks, and two at the hatch. The’two 
in the boat catch up two bags‘and toss: them to the two on the platforms, who turn 
round and fling them to those at the bulwarks, who pull a little string which unties 
the bag, and’ toss it to those at the hatch who empty its contents down the hold. 

“The rapidity with which this is done is astonishing. When the boats are un- 
loaded, the wind then being contrary, the negroes row back to the shore, standing up 
facing the bows. Their dress is very picturesque. They have white drawers, coming 
about to the knee, white or red shirts, and white caps; salt-bags being often substi- 
tuted for the latter, tied round the head and leaving the crown bare. 

‘*We stayed there three days, and then set sail for Boston, arriving in thirteen 


“Why was the islands called 7urk’s Islands?” inquired Mrs. Ridgeby. 
“The only plant which flourishes on them is a round cactus, which when in bloom 
is supposed to look like a Turk’s head with a turban on ; hence the name.” 
‘Now, Miss Carter, you must tell us about! Peneriffé some day,” said the deacon. 
Twill,” she replied ; and if she does, I’! tell’ the-** Young Folks” what she says. 
G. H. D' Aubigné, age 16. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


T was one of the many turned ont} or rather, burned out, on that fearful Monday 
morning. We little thought, Sunday evening, as we heard the alarm, and remarked 
quietly that there was another fire on the West side, that in a few hours we, with 
thousands of others, would be homeless. 

By ten o’clock we saw that the fire was increasing instead of decreasing, but thought 
that our engines would subdue it as usual. At twelve, men were on the roof of the 
house with pails of water, for the sparks were then falling thick and fast. After 
trying in vain to sleep we got up and dressed ourselves. We watched the fire as it 
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came nearer and nearer, until it crossed the river, then we began to think of what 
we should do and where we should go, for not until then had we felt that we were in 
danger. Before we knew it the house diagonally opposite us was in flames, for the 
fire had taken one great leap from the river, leaving the other buildings between us 
and it still unharmed. We managed to get three trunks down the long flights of 
stairs, only to have two of them burned. Papa saved one by harnessing himself to 
it with a piece of rope that he took from a neighboring awning. 

I never shall forget the scene I witnessed then and there, — the fire roaring and 
hissing; the falling of buildings, men, women, and children all fleeing to the north, 
loaded with bags, boxes, bundles, and, in fact, anything that they could snatch up 
in those last hurried moments ; and with it all a wind so fierce that it was with diffi- 
culty we kept on our feet. 

Our first stopping-place was Washington ‘Park; thence to La Salle Street, where 
we witnessed a strange scene. The usually quiet street was crowded with people ; 
large wagons, piled up with furniture, stood in front of most of the houses ; and over 
all was that same strange light. 

No one thought of laughing at sights; that day, which at any other time would have 
appeared very ludicrous. My cousin, a boy of fifteen, having lost his cap very early 
in the morning, wore a nightcap given him by his grandmother, which she fortunately 
had with her. No one seemed to notice it, until; getting on to the Milwaukee cars 
towards evening, an Irishman said to him, ‘‘ An’ shure it’s a fine head-gear ye have 
on,” at which he took it off and went without any ‘‘ head-gear.” 

Every one seemed intent on saving his pets. One woman had a large white turkey 
under her arm, another carried a parrot, and a little boy a white rooster. I sawa 
carriage with two dogs on one seat, a raccoon on the other, and another dog tied 
underneath. I must confess that I too went round with a bird-cage in my arms, for 
how could I leave my little canary to be burned? It was all that I did save of my 
many treasures ; the celebrated baby-house which I drew at the great Sanitary Fair 
of 1865 went with the rest. 

Vehicles were in great demand, and everything was made use of that could answer 
the purpose of one. I saw a sleigh piled up with household goods, and tied to its 
side was a goat, that did not seem at all inclined to hurry himself. A baby’s crib 
pushed on its rollers also served as a wagon; and a very tall man was making use of 
a boy’s sled to get a large trunk to a place of safety, —he was having a hard time 
tugging it over the bare ground. Any one who owned a handcart or wheelbarrow 
that day was fortunate. 

Some of the articles that people were trying to save appeared very funny. One 
man had an elbow to a stove-pipe, another a coffee-mill, another a kerosene lamp, 
while a fourth had a looking-glass about a foot square ; when asked if he could not 
find anything better than that to save, he threw it down, breaking it in pieces, then 
turned and walked in the other direction. 

By degrees we were driven to Lincoln Park ; and there on the Lake Shore drive, 
where usually were seen the fashionables of the city in their carriages, were crowds 
of tired men, women, and children, black with smoke and dust. As we sat there, 
close to the water’s edge, waiting to see if we were to be allowed to stay, I felt like 
an ancient Briton, only in the place of the Picts and Scots was the fire. As the 
flames came nearer and nearer, and the smoke grew thicker, we saw plainly that we 
must again move on, so we took up once more our weary march. Towards evening 
we seated ourselves on the prairie, feeling that we would almost rather burn than 
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walk much farther. There kind friends found us and took us to their home in Lake 
View. 

Till after midnight we had no rest, for the fire was still raging, and we expected 
every moment to have to leave, but at this time there came a change of wind, and 
with it rain, which subdued the flames and put an end to our fears. 

Lizzie L. Shackford. 


LITTLE DANDELION. 


BerorE the cowslip or the daisy, or even the little blue violet, awakes from its 
long winter nap, brave Dandelion begins to unfold her green leaves and peep up at 
the bright sun. Although the ground may be hard and frosty, and many of the days 
chill and windy, caring neither for rain nor cold she thrives and grows, till some 
warm pleasant day she sends forth a cluster of little green buds, sisters laughing in 
the sunshine, and nestling close together when a cold rain falls upon them. They 
swell and expand their small leaves, and at last, one by one, open wide to the genial 
warmth of spring. 

Fast falls the last lingering snow, but under its fleecy tent they merrily chat and 
count their store of gold. When once more they are able to see the blue sky, they 
seem more beautiful even than before the cold snow had hid them from view. Each 
sister, standing on her slender foot, nods her head to the birds; the breezes toss 
her golden tresses hither and thither, and her gayety and cheerfulness gladden the 
hearts of all. She tells them that spring is coming and will soon be here ; that the 
trees will before long be clothed in green, and the other flowers more delicate than 
herself be brightening the earth with their rainbow hues ; and so in her own way she 
is a fairy prophet, though she does not speak a word. 7 

Scattered over the fields are other dandelions as brave and bright as these, and the 
little children pick them and twine themselves wreaths which on their fair brows 
look as beautiful as the golden crown of a king. When the days lengthen and the 
sun grows warmer, the many-colored butterflies, flitting from flower to flower, light 
on the lowly Dandelion and seem to linger as if they would make it their home ; but 
no, they are soon off again as restless as before: The bee at evening on his way to 
the hive stops to refresh himself, and the robin from the apple-tree close by pours forth 
his morning song that Dandelion may listen. But when the long summer days come, 
and the thirsty sun drinks all the moisture from the soil; withering everything with 
its scorching rays, faint little Dandelion closes her eye, and her golden hair turns 
white. But even when old and gray her work is not all done; she flies away on the 
summer breezes to other fields and waysides, where another year her presence will 
gladden the eye and tell of the brighter days to come; or she is woven into the nest 
. of a robin to help make it soft and downy for the little ones ; or perhaps, borne on 
a strong wind or the wing of a bird, she blooms in other lands far over the sea. 

In these and many other ways does the little flower which is so common, and which 
we do not half appreciate for this very reason, do good and teach us lessons of bravery 
and cheerfulness. 

The little dandelions, so thickly strewn over our meadows and hillsides, are in other 
countries cultivated with great care, and the wayside mullein is known across the 
ocean as the American velvet-plant. So many of our most common and least cared- 
for flowers are in distant lands considered choice and beautiful. 

Eunice M. Beebe, age 15. 


WestTFiELp, Mass. 
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A BUNCH OF KEYS. 


I HAVE a bunch of keys at home which unlock my bureau drawers, and I prize 
them very highly. Shall I tell you why? They are made of steel which formerly 
formed part of Washington’s sword ; and they hang on a pretty little carved ring, 
made of the Charter Oak. That is the reason I prize them. I am ‘not going to 
tell you about those keys, though, but about a bunch of keys which I prize far more ; 
and far more than if they were made of the gold of Solomon’s crown, if such a thing 
could be. 

They are the keys which unlock the door of my heart, They are made of smiles 
and kisses, kind words and kind acts, and they hang on the forms of my friends, 
A funny place to hang keys on, isn’t it? I will tell you what those keys are. 

When I feel cross and fretful, my little sister comes and twines her arms around 
my neck, and with a kiss or two dispels all the clouds, just as on a day in April 
when it has been raining, suddenly the sun creeps out of its bed-quilt of clouds, and 
makes the earth glad again. So my little sister carries one key, you see. Then 
when I have failed in my lessons, a ‘word of encouragement often drives away those 
clouds, and helps me to try again, That is, another key. And a great big key 
comes when I have the toothache, and my mamma puts camphor on my teeth, and 
it stops the pain ; then I always consider the camphor a key. 

There are a great many other keys on my ring, but the largest and greatest of 
them is prayer. Many people do not have such keys as I have, or maybe they had 
them once, but let them lie idle till they became rusty, and were very hard to turn, 
But even then they always have the last one left. 


May Dealing, age 13. 
New York, é atin ti: 


PUSS. 


Lazy Puss, with his dainty white throat, 
Lazy Puss, in his sober gray coat, 
Lies drowsily purring his life away, 
On the grass, in the summer sun to-day. 


Opening and shutting his sleepy eyes 
With a vain attempt at appearing wise, 
He looks up to the sky as if he ’d say, 
*°T is really oppressively warm to-day.” 


The sparrows wink at the furry mass, 

But so lazy is he that unharmed they pass, 

The butterflies pay him a friendly call ; 

They light on his nose, but he moves not at all. 


O kitten ! my heart is entangled fast 

In your beautiful whiskers, (I ’ve said it at last !) 
And my poor soul a prisoner lies 

In the depths of your glorious, great green eyes. 


Puss, do you love me as I love you? 
Don’t try to deny it, I know you do; 
So let me kiss your lovely white mittens, 


And declare you the dearest and best of kittens! 
Lottie Adams. 
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THE ROBIN. 


Wornps sy Cetia THAXxTER (From “Our Younc Forks”). Music sy T. Crampton. 
Allegretto. 


VOICE, 


r. In the tall elm-tree sat the 


ACCOMPA- 
NIMENT. 


in bright, Thro’ the rainy 


carolled clear, with a pure de - light, In the face of the 


And the _ silvery rain through the blossoms dropped, And 
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fell on the  robin’s 


And his brave red breast, but he 


Sir ST ETT 


never stopped 


For O, the fields were green and glad, 
And the blissful life that stirred 

In the earth’s wide breast was full and warm 
In the heart of the little bird. 

The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill ; 

As the plains of heaven, the land grew bright, 
And the warm south-wind was still. 


Piping his cheerful note. 


Then loud and sweet called the happy bird, 
And rapturously he sang, 

Till wood and meadow and river-side 
With jubilant echoes rang. 

But the sun dropped down in the quiet west, 
And he hushed his song at last ; 

All nature softly sank to rest, 
And the twilight gathered fast. 











ENIGMAS. —No. 57. 
I am composed of 9 letters. 
My first is in stand, but not in jump. 
My second is in log, but not in stump. 
My ¢hird is in swim, but not in dive. 
My fourth is in box, but not in hive. 
My 7th is in clatter, but not in noise. 
My séxzh is in girls, but not in boys. 
My seventh is in lobster, but not in fish. 
My eighth is in platter, but not in dish. 
My zinth is in jolly, and also in joy. 
My whole is the name of a mischievous 
boy. ¥. H. Parsons, 
No. 58. 
I am composed of 7 letters. 
My frst is in cunning, but not in sly. 
My second is in spider, but not in fly. 
My ¢hird is in you, but not in me. 
My fourth is in bird, but not in bee. 
My fz is in reading, but not in reader. 
My sixth is in feeding, but not in feeder. 
My seventh is in both companions and 
mates. 
My whole is one of the. United States. 
Katie Hunter. 
No. * 59. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 14, 4, 16 is gathered’ in winter and 
used in summer. 
My 3, 6, 8 is an animal. 
My 8, 9, 7 is a Weight. 
My 10, 16, 11, 2, 3 is a disease. 
My 8, 16, 13, 2, 1, 12, 7; 8'is a house, 
My 6, 7, 8 is a minute animal. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 is a.song. 
My 15; 16, 7, 8 is a pieceof money. 
My whole is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Ida A, W. 














CHARADES. — No. 60. 


Of letters though I ’ve half a score, 
I am a word of parts just four. 
My frst is of the gender male. 
My second is an untrue tale, 
Both low and mean ; and yet I ’m sure 
’T is something which makes clean and 
pure. 
My ¢hird is nothing; yet again 
A cry of grief, surprise, or pain. 
My fourth a cunning trick of speech, 
By which a subtle truth to reach. 
Now, ponder well all I have said, 
And look upon your garden bed 
To find my whole, with fragrance rare, 
Perfuming the surrounding air. 
Sennie K. 


No. 61. 


Two beings form my whole, — two 
whose names will be remembered in the 
history of our country. 

The first of my second and the frst of 
my first form my second. The second of 
my second andthe second of my first form 
my frst. The frst of my first and the 
second of my second are exactly alike, — 
who are they? 

Luie. 
DECAPITATION. — No. 62. 


Whole, I am severed. 
Behead, I'am a portion. 
Reverse, I am a snare. 
Behead, I am a knock. 
Reverse, I aim a level. 
Curtail, I am a relation. 
Behead, I am an article. 
Cap. I. Tal, 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUSES,—No. 63 


TOURS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
No, 65. 

[The principle is the same as in Pla: , ‘Stb+ 
stituting. in the reply a geographical name for that 
of a vegetable. ] 

. Where should an infant travel ? 
. Where might stupid people go? 
. Where should “ balloonatics ” go? 
Where could'a dairy-maid go? 
. Where should a spinster go? 
. Where is the best place for a musi- 
cian to dwell? 
7. Where does a bad tooth go? 
Jack Straw. 





WORD SQUARES. — No. 66. 
My first are used in winter, and are made 
of iron strong. 
My second is to soften, toward those who 
do you wrong. 
My third, a pretty kind of cloth, so‘ deli- 
cate and fine. 
My fourth is used at supper-time,. and 
often when you dine, 
When lovely Nilsson sang, my fifth was 
shouted many times. 
My sixth, a very simple word, and with 
my first it rhymes, 
Alice Greene, age 14. 
No. 67. 
My first is a city in France. 
My second is solitary. 
My third is a,road. 
My fourth is to bury. 
My fifth are wise men. 
Charlie Brigham, age 10. 
No. 68, 
My first we get from the hog. 
My second is very bitter. 
My third is made of hemp. 
My fourth is a beautiful animal. 
Charlie Brigham, age 10. 
No. 69. 
1. One of the West Indies. 2. A river 
in Russia. 3. A city in Russia. 4. A 
mineral. Emile Loew. 
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A SCORE OF ANIMALS IN AM- 
BUSH. — No. 70. 


1. I do enjoy“ The Evening Lamp” 
department in “Our Young Folks.’ 

2. The work I do is a pleasure to me. 

3. As soon as he came I gave it to 
him. 

4. A large vessel kept sailing to and 
fro in the bay. 

5. Boys and girls who try to do good 
gain friends. 

6. “A joy akin to rapture.” — Cow- 


7. What.do you call a mixture of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen? 

8. Our young folks are fond of crack- 
ing nuts. 

g. The sentinel cries out : ‘‘ Who goes 
there ?”” 

10, A tallow dip ignites easily. 

11. Please give your attention to this 
animal. 

12, The sooner a man stops drinking 
the better. 

13. I think phthisic a terrible disease. 

14. The old trees sway to and fro every 
time the wind blows, 


15. “* Locofoco,” “ Whig,” and “ Fed- | with 


eralist”” were popular party names years 
ago. 

16. The lamp upset, but did not burst. 

17. A comic urchin is a funny fellow. 

18. I own a good horse. 

19. These animals are eccentric, ubiq- 
uitous as “ Our Young Folks,” and easily 
discovered. 

20. There is a peculiarity common to 


all these animals. 
“ Yay Bee Aye.” 
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Willie S. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS.—No. 73, 


Fill the blanks in each of the following sentences 
a word of five letters and its transpositions. 


1. I could not —— these children. 
While Alice —— apples Ida picks ——. 
Little Walter amuses himself with a long 
wooden ——. 

2. We feel ——— when we have —— to 
pay, though we know it must be done. 

3. Yes, ——, Josie —— very well ; she 
says she —— any of you to do better. 

4- Will you have a ——? I bought 
som —— this morning. 

i : Barbara. 


ANSWERS. 


43. 1. Don, Seine, 2 Thames. 3. 
t ee. 5. Missouri. 6. Garonne. 7. 

Oregon. 9. Rhone. a Amo, 11. 
12. Douro. 13, Pi 

44 Charleston. 

45. Advice. 

6. Intelligent. 

+ 2 io I (coe to leave my native land? indeed 
I [(Do 9) eye) Bors (ze ool) (eve) (mine) 
(eight) ( Cr yb ie (dido) (knot).] 

ZB. ler Wang oi. 

49. A faithful friend is a strong defence. 

50. 1. Seat, east, teas, eats. 2. Plea, 


orto. 
lami. 
Rhine. 


Fi 


ri F 
peZ>tiret 
PE ay 


54 ’ 
a cat. 3 Facts are stubborn things. 
late than never. 





55. Foxboro’. 
56. Swansea. 








T= prizes for the best answers to our Janu- 
ary Prize Puzzle are awarded as follows : — 


To Willie Robb (age 13), Marysville, O., $10.00 

To George H. Hubbard (age 14), Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., Canada, . . 

To Nellie G. Hudson (age 13), Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ~ 

To Mary B, Daniels es mY Nerthenp- 
ton, Mass., » 

To Lucy Lee Batchelder (age sah igen, 
Mass., . < ° ° ° 


7.00 


5.00 


Here is the correct rendering of 


AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


The young friends of the Three Sisters, Susan- 
nah, Celina, and Amelia, had a Merry-meeting, 
and a Jolly time at their games, 

In the “ Menagerie,” Alexander was a Rattle- 
snake, Ephraim made an excellent Wolf, while 
Ebenezer was equally good as a Bald Eagle or 
a Fox! The Twins took the part of The Ducks, 
Jo Daviess was a Crow, and Charlotte a Porpoise ! 
All the little ones were put into the Hornets’ 
Nest. At last the Prairie Dog and Panther bid 
the other animals Defiance, which made such a 
Racket, that Anna said she should think she was 
in Yellville! 

While they played Jerusalem, Isabella hurt her 
Elbow.in trying to get Albert Lea’s chair; for 
Consolation, she was told that she was Long-a- 
coming. 

After that they had tableaux: The smallest boy 
was ‘Jupiter, and fair-haired Lily Dale insisted on 
being Pocahontas. The roguish boy took the Old 
Woman’s part, and held Ammonia instead of Co- 
logne to the nose of the boy whom the Doctor had 
pronounced Dead; which, of course, set him a 
Jumping ! 

Then Owen gave this charade : — 

Of my second I wish my first to be, 
My whole is a town in Georgia ! 
Ans. Ring-gold. 

A verz little boy gave: In my second grows my 
first. Ans. Corn-field. 

Some of the others were as follows : — 

My first wears my second. Ams. Alli-gator. 

If my second were not my first, what a squeal- 
ing there would be! Ans. Ded-ham. 





If my first gets out of my second (my whole be- 
ing Cow-pens), what will she do? As. Rome. 

If my second were secured by my first (my 
whole being Lock-port), the cause of Temperance 
would be advanced. A bright boy remarked that 
a Hickory Withe, faithfully applied, might be effi- 
cacious | 

Leave out my second, and you have my whole. 
Ans. No-Water. 

My second, if you do my first (my whole being 
Grin-nell), we shall all believe what Darwin says, 
and that you are the daughter of a Pa-munky. 

Austin seeing Augusta Nodaway, thought it was 
time for Home; they acted upon his suggestion, 
each thanking the other for a Pleasant time. 

And now, if “Our Young Folks” do not meet 
with Success in reading this Story, they should 
not give up the first Time, but take for their 
motto Try Again; for to lose Hope is Nottaway 
to Triumph. 


All the interpretations sent in vary more or less 
from the author’s rendering; but the best differ 
from it chiefly in the names of the characters in 
the story. Where a substitute makes as good sense 
as the original word, it has not been regarded as 
an error. But where a word has evidently been 
guessed at, or where the sense is at all weakened 
by the use of a wrong word, the credit of the 
translation has been weakened in a proportionate 
degree. 

‘Curious substitutes, for other words than the 
names of characters, appear in many of the an- 
swers, some nearly or quite as good as the cor- 
rect ones, —such as Reckless (Recklesstown) for 
Long-a-coming, Birchwood for Hickory Withe, 
and Cut-off (what the cow would do if she should 
gét out of her pen) instead of Rome. 

The prizes have been awarded for the interpre- 
tations which seem to us, on the whole, the most 
meritorious. The following is a list of the names 
of competitors, whose answers come next in order 
of excellence : — 

Emilie D. Learned, New London, Conn. ; Min- 
nie W. Tappan and Gussie T. Tappan, Augusta, 
Me.; Emily R. Marshall (age 13), Baltimore, 
Md. ; Minnie D. Lovejoy, Reading, Mass. ; Hen- 
ry L. Chaffee, Knoxville, Ill.; Annie Schmidt 
(age 13), Washington, D. C.; Mabel Loomis, 
Georgetown, D, C.; Annie C. Learned (age 12), 
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New London, Conn. ; Edmund D. Howe (age 9), 
Table Rock, Neb. ; Evelina Cooke, Warren, R. 
I.; Helen T. Taber (age 10}), New Bedford, 
Mass. ; Freddy Kinkade, Marysville, O. ; Mattie 
C. Brewer, Phila., Pa. ; Lucia W. Longfellow (age 
12), Portland, Me. ; Mabel D. Burnham, Boston, 
Mass. ; Louis F. Root (age 13), New York ; Jen- 
nie E. R. North, Bristol, Conn.; Edward S. 
Smith (age 12), Canajoharie, N. Y.; Ellen K. 
Stevens (age 11), Clinton, Mass. ; Daisy Wood, 
Malone, N. Y. 


SOUTH BERWICK, Feb. rath. 
Dear “ YounGc Forks” :— 

I enclose the answer to the “ Prize Puzzle.” I 
think the one who wrote it well deserved the prize. 
I have spent many pleasant hours over it, and 
sometimes have been almost tempted to give it 
up, but have tried to remember the author’s 
charge to “‘Our Young Folks.” If it does not 
succeed, still I have gained an amount of geo- 
graphical knowledge that is worth more than 
all the time I have spent. 

I have a question for the “ Letter Box.”” What 
is the reason of the heavy storm, called the Equi- 
noctial, occurring at the time of the sun’s crossing 
the Equator ? 

Your constant reader, 
Exza Ricker. 


The passing of the sun from the northern to 
the southern hemisphere, or the reverse, is the 
cause of great atmospheric disturbances, which 
often result in storms of unusual violence. These 
are by no means of regular occurrence, however ; 
sometimes they happen a week or two before or 
after the sun crosses the line, and sometimes 
not at all. In the fall of 1870, people hereabouts 
looked forward to the expected storm as a relief to 
the severe summer drouth, but it did not come, — 
being postponed, as a friend of ours wittily said, 
“on account of the weather.” 


Our Young Contributors. Accepted: ‘‘ Our 
Eagles,” by C. E. M.; “ An Exciting Race,” 
by Filbert ; “ Baby's Wisdom and Riches,” by 
Alice Maud ; “‘ The ¥apanese,” by Mabel Loomis; 
“The Scenery around Sunny Montreux,” by S. 
P.C.; “My Aquariums,” by Molly ; “ The Ital- 
tan Vintage,” by Wm. S. Walsh; “ Jn the Sun- 
light,” by Morna May ; and “ The Sugar-Makers’ 
Song,” by Charles S. French. 

Next on our list this month are the following, 
—the most of them deserving of something 
more than honorable mention: “‘ The Crown 
& Thorns,” a poetic and pathetic sketch of 
the sorrows of Carlotta, wife of the Emperor 
Maximilian, by Minnie M.; an_ interesting 
description of the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, window glass, etc., by Florence Kelley ; 
“ Saved by a Dog,” an anecdote of some children 


Our Letter Box. 
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adrift in a boat, saved by a dog that swam ashore 
and ran home to give the alarm, by E. Grace 
Shreve ; a well-written description of “ Camping 
Out,” by C. E. Churchill ; “4: Walk,” — being 
a child’s ramble for flowers on the banks of a 
bayou in Louisiana, — by May Reiley (age 23); 
an account of “A Tri to the Sierra Nevadas,” 
by Lou; “Only,” a suggestive and poetic essay 
on Providence, by E. ; a pleasant picture of “ The 
Old Mill,” by Lizzie Stevens ; “‘ Stonewall Fack- 
son,” another nice little dog story, by Emma S. B. 
(age 13) ; “* Water,” by Paul Van Dyke (13) ; and 
“One Day,” — pretty little verses, by Helen Hil- 
lard (age 12). 

“A Picture,” and the four little accompanying 
poems on the seasons, by E. A. C., are as good 
as anything on our list, but the writer is a little 
too old to begin as a “‘ Young Contributor.” 

“\ A South American Adventure” is well told, 
and would probably have been accepted, but for 
a seeming inconsistency in the narrative. The 
explanation given, of the manner in which the 
two boys, on the summit of the ancient mound, 
were thrown back violently upon their heads by 
a wind caused by the falling of a broad flat stone 
into it, requires still further explanation. 

We have a similar criticism to make on “ How 
@ Schoolmaster was paid up.” It is quite fun- 
ny ; but we can hardly conceive of a farmer being 
frightened by the ghost described, seen in broad 
daylight, and by fire-crackers dropped from a tree 
over his head; nor can we think that sensible 
boys would attempt to scare a schoolmaster, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, by so transparent a 
device. 

“ Little Eddie, the Drummer-Boy of Tennes- 
see,”” is very well versified, but the story is too 
familiar to most readers to be told again in “ Our 
Young Folks.” 

Here are two stanzas of a pretty little poem, 
“ Minnie,” by “ Myth.” 

“ Little bright-eyed Minnie, 
Always full of fun, 
Playing with the flowers, 
Till the day is done; 
Laughing till the dimples 
Show upon her cheek, 
Romping like a fairy, 
All the livelong week. 


“ Hands into my basket, 

Tumbling things around, 

Thumping on the organ, 
Laughing at the sound ; 

Getting into mischief, 
Paying with a kiss, — 

All the world I would n’t take 
For my darling miss.” 


And here are some sweet lines on a similar sub- 
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ject; from a little poem “ About Baby,” which 
should not have been marred (as it is elsewhere) 
by such rhymes as. “feet” and “speak.” It is 
by a girl-of thirteen : — 
“Like a little opening rose 

That day by day in beauty grows, 

She tells, with baby laughs and crows, 

(O, how much sweeter than our old prose !) 

Of things that we can understand 

No more than how the flowers expand !” 


A very young contributor sends us.a very origz- 
nal poem on “t The. Rebellion,” accompanied by 
this startling summons : — 

“ Str Please tosend on pay quickly as possible ™ ! 

We give the opening stanzas : — 

“ They fought the Union to destroy 

From Afric’s shores they did decoy 

The unsuspecting population 

And thus sought to degrade our nation 


“* They fought Slavery to maintain 

But afterall What did they gain 

We beat them on many a bloody battle field 

And When Lee surrendered the rest did quickly 

yield.” 

But we shall not yield to this young author’s 
demands for speedy remuneration until he can 
write rather better verses than these specimens, 


Here is E. Grace Shreve’s: word-square de- 
scribed in rhyme in last month’s “* Letter Box”: — 
FEAST 
ERROR 
ARRAY 
SOAPS 
TRYST 


Bess, who sent us the clever little alphabetical 
composition, ‘ The Sailing of the Zenobia,” which 
appeared in “ Our Letter Box ” last-month, assures 
us that our suspicion regarding its originality was 
unfounded. She composed it at her sister’s sug- 
gestion. 

Will those correspondents, who have occasion 
to send riddles, conundrums, and such things, to 
the “Letter Box,” always be careful ‘to tell us 
whether they are old or new? Then there will be 
no danger that we shall give our readers old things 
for new, or do injustice to such ingenious young 
heads as that of our friend “ Bess.’* 


Tue letters which have poured in- upon us, 
expressing regret for the. discontinuance of our 
“ Mutual Improvement. Corner,” have caused us 
to regret more deeply than ever the)necessity of 
the step which we felt obliged to take, Perhaps 
at some future time, when we have; more room 
for it than at present, it may be revived under 
regulations which will tend to prevent so large 





an influx of names which it is impossible to pub- 
lish. We print this month all the names we have 
room for; and are sincerely sorry that so many, 
intended for the Corner, have to be excluded. 

And now we cannot forbear giving below a sin- 
gle specimen of these letters, — one that expresses 
the sentiments of many correspondents : — 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 21, 1872. 

Dear “Younc Forks”: I see by my April 
magazine that you intend giving up' the “ Mutual 
Improvement Corner,” and so I thought it was 
time to tell.you of all.the pleasure I have derived 
from it. 

I am sure it has been: improving too, for before 
yo. published addresses I disliked to write letters, 
and_now,,after sixteen months’ practice, there is 
nothing I like better. I have made a number of 
very pleasant acquaintances, have discovered a 
relation, and have formed at least. one friendship 
that I think will last through “ time and tide.” 

And all this I owe to you, for your kinduess in 
publishing so many addresses, my own among the 
number. So will you please accept my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments ? 

Very sincerely your friend, 
Sauure C, Day. 


BROOKLINE, March 16, 1872. 
Dear “ Youne Forks” : — 

The lines quoted by Sarah C. Brown, in the 
“Letter Box” of your April number, are from 
Cowper's Tirocinium; er, A Review of Schools. 
The last line is quoted, incorrectly, and reads in 
the original thus : — 

“ When thon, transplanted from thy genial home, 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 
And trust for safety to a.stranger’s care.” 
Erica. 


FREIBERG, SAXONY, Feb. 10, 1872. 
Dear “*Youne Forks": — 

I see by the flood of letters: which we have been 
receiving since the publication of our letter that 
it proved ‘more’ interesting than we had hoped; 
and as we find it impossible to answer all of them, 
I venture to write again through the “Young 
Folks.” 

As most of the questions relate to three sub- 
jects, I will write what I can upon two of them 
and leave the third for my brother. First, post- 
age-stamps, or as we call them “ Brief Marken.” 
Several have asked me for Saxon stamps, and 
in explanation I would say, that after the war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866; when the 
Saxons helped the Austrians, and were defeated, 
many of the old Saxon rights were taken away as 
a punishment; one thing was the control of their 
army, and from that time also’ they have issued 
no more postal stamps, butiare compelled to use 
the same as Northern. Germany; so all Saxon 
stamps are old ones, And now'since the 1st of 
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January, 1872, another change has been made by 
the Emperor, and the same stamps are now used 
throughout all the “ Vaterland” except Austria; 
so you will have no new stamps from Baden, Ba- 
varia, Hungary, etc. 

So much for stamps. And now, school life. 
All children in Germany are obliged to go to 
school until they are fourteen years old, and if 
tutors or governesses are employed at home, they 
must pass an examination. None of the schools 
here. are free, but they are graded with different 
prices. The school which we attend is twenty- 
five thalers a year for each, and board in the 
Director’s family thirty-five dollars a month. for 
the two. In summer we are obliged to be in 
school at seven o’clock every morning, and in 
winter at eight. 

After a boy has been confirmed, if he wishes to 
become a merchant, he must commence an ap- 
prenticeship for five years, for which labor he does 
not even receive his board or clothes; and then 
he mst. serve in the army three years; so he is 
twenty-three years old before he can earn any 
money for himself. Who would not live in free 
America, where a boy, if he is smart, can earn 
money at twelve years? If a boy here intends to 
follow a profession, and can pass the examination, 
then he only has to serve one year in the army, 
but he must pay a certain sum of money. 

If a parent wishes to make an officer of his son, 
at fourteen he must pass an examination and then 
go to a military school for six years, but this costs 
a great deal. 

Our sports. are quite unlike those we have at 
home. I never saw a game of ball here. We have 
introduced some of our home games, which please 
the boys. We are all obliged to practise every 
day in the gymnasium, which we like very much. 

With many thanks to those who so kindly have 
Written us, and a 
» Herzjiche Griisse an Alle, 

Ich bin, 
Witxarp P. Smrrn. 


M. B. writes concerning the daughter of Sir 
Thomas More : — 

“When ‘Meg’ removed her father’s head she 
placed it in an urn and kept it always, making her 
husband promise that-at her death he would place 
it in her arms, and dury it with her, This was 
done. So literally she did 

“ * Clasp in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.’ 

Jennie H: wishes to know “if there is: any 
truth in that delightful little story in the January 
number of ‘Our Young Folks,’ entitled ‘ The Lit- 
tle Dunbars,’ by Nora Perry.” 

The story was, we believe, founded upon the 
actual experience of such a family ag is described 
in it. 
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Recent Booxs.— A very valuable work of ref- 
erence for young persons wishing to get the rap 
of American politics, history, literature, ete,, is 
the new “ Dictionary of. American Biography,” 
by Francis, S. Drake, just published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co, It contains nearly ten thousand 
notices of persons, whose names are more or less 
prominently connected with American affairs, A 
handsome octavo volume of one thousand pages. 

“ The Amateur Microscopist,” by John Brock- 
lesby, A. ML, is a little book full of curious and in- 
teresting facts regarding the “‘microscopic world,” 
It explains the structure and use of the micro- 
scope, and contains numerous illustrations. of the 
forms. of life, too minute for ordinary sight, exist- 
ing all about us, beneath our feet, and even in 
what we eatand drink. Published by Wm. Wood 
& Co., New York. 

In a compact volume.of six hundred. and.thirty- 
six pages, Dr. John T. Hart (Professor of English 
Literature in the College of New Jersey) has 
given us a thorough and. concise “ Manual of 
English Literature,” which, though designed as 
a text-book for schools and colleges, we can cor- 
dially recommend as a book for private study, and 
reference. It is not a volume. of selections, in- 
tended to take the place oe libeary, but a mide 
to the library. Its critical j are g 
sound, while its grouping of authors and the 
method of arrangement by which the great ones 
are made to appear prominently on its pages, 
and the minor ones subordinately, both in the 
space and the type allotted them, are simple and 
excellent. ‘A Manual of American Literature,” 
by the same author, is announced as in press. 
Eldridge & Brother, Philadelphia, publishers. 

Books of foreign travel are just. now the fashion ; 
and “An American Girl Abroad,” by Adeline 
Trafton, is pretty sure to have a wide circulation. 
It is a pleasant, sketchy, very entertaining account 
of what a Yankee girl, with her eyes open, saw in 
England, France, Holland, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many ; and the interest of the scenes described 
is heightened by a series of graphic, often humor- 
ous, illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 





RICHMOND, VA. 
Will the editors of “Our Young Folks” be 
kind enough to tell a great admirer of their charm- 
ing magazine what books are necessary in learning 
the first rudiments of drawing without a teacher? 
Map. 


The best single book on the subject is undoubt- 
edly John Ruskin’s “ Elements of Drawing:”* In 
addition to this, Bartholomew’s Progressive Draw- 
ing-Books, twelve in number, will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful: You might begin with Mr. C. 
A. Barry’s papers on Drawing in “‘Our Young 
Folks” for 1870. 
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Kittie L.— The origin of the game of Euchre 
and the derivation of the word are both very un- 
certain. Mr. Schele.de Vere; in his recent'work 
on “ Americanisms,” asserts that Euchre is “‘ said 
by Professor Mahn to be of German origin.” 
This is a great and inexcusable blunder. Doctor 
Mahn, an eminent German philologist, furnished 
the etymologies for the last edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, and that edition explains the word as 
denoting a game at cards, and says, on the quoted 
authority of Hoyle (a late American edition), that 
it was “ originally a German game” ; but Doctor 
Mahn makes’ no statement whatever respecting 
the derivation of the word or of the game, as 
any one may easily see by referring to the dic- 
tionary. 

Professor Grimm, however, — the most learned 
of German lexicographers, — says positively that 
Euchre is not a German'word. Nor is it to be 
found in any French dictionary or work on card- 
playing. According to T. W. Meehan (“‘ Law and 
Practice of Euchre,” published y ly at 
Philadelphia, in 1862) the game was introduced 
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Here is a question proposed by Jehoshaphat, 
Jr.: Suppose a hole to be dug straight down 
through the earth from Boston and a stone dropped 
in it. How far would the stone go? 


R. E. N. Bain (age 13) inquires: “Can any 
of Our Young Folks tell me in what year the first 
railroad was constructed?” 


Tue earliest answers to our last month’s puzzles 
were sent in by Bess, T. G. S. W., Mary Dimond, 
Frank L, Mellen, Eunice M. Beebe, Maude Lov- 
ett (age 10), and Annie L. Foster. 


Hlutual Emprovement Corner. 


C. C. Thomas, Lock Box 31, Santa Cruz, Cal. (wishes 
correspondence on birds’ eggs and hunting). 

I. M. F., Cambridge, Mass. (: pond in Danish). 

F. L. B. Box 43, Jamaica, Vt. (age 13; drawing and, 
worsted work). 

“ Vicentio,” Bowmansville, Erie Co., N. Y¥. (fond of 
drawing, painting, and music). 

SPE RRA, Fr., P.O. Box 33, Amherst, Mass. 








into Washington about forty years ago by a mem- 
ber of Congress from Tennessee, though it had 
been played, he asserts, long before throughout 
the Northwest, and on every raft and steamboat 
on the Mississippi. He expresses the opinion 
that it was introduced into the United States by 
the German settlers of Pennsylvania; but this 
admits of some doubt, though the fact that the 
Knave is called the Bower (in German Bauer, a 
peasant, also the knave in cards)'would seem to 
lend color to the supposition. It is worthy of note, 
however, that Bower, in nautical use, means an 
anchor, and that vessels are usually provided with 
two anchors so named. If, therefore, the game 
originated among sailors or boatmen, as is most 
likely, the right and the /e/t Bower (which in the 
regular or original game are the two best cards 
in the pack) derive their name, in all probability 
from the two anchors which are carried on the 
bows of a vessel, and are so often essential to its 
safety. It should also be remembered that a com- 
mon name for the cards used in playing the game 
is a “ euchre deck.” 


Dear “ Younc Forks”: 
Gaiden ttt oe When ont sham 
did David Crockett kick the bucket, and how? 
R.L. M. 


If it is a conundrum, we give it up. Ifa serious 
question, our reply is; David Crockett was mas- 
sacred, by order of Santa, Anna, March 6, 1836, 
after surrendering, with five of his surviving com- 
rades, Fort Alamo (in San Antonio de Bexar, 
Texas), which the little garrison, consisting origi- 
nally of one hundred and forty men, had heroic- 
ally defended against two thousand Mexicans. 





(wishes P icularly in the Southern and 
Western States, upon cology and osteology 5 also wishes 
that boys in the different States would collect specimens 
of natural history for him, to sell or exchange). 

N.C. B., care Philip Henry Brown, Esq., Portland, Me. 
(ornithology). 

“ Onyx,” 6a First Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. (age 15; would 
like to correspond with girls of about her own age: ob- 
ject, and i 

CHW, 208 Dudley St., “Boston Highlands, Mass. 
(age 155 gy and sh 

Richard H. Lawrence, 8 Park Ave., New York City 
(correspondents between 12 and 14; hunting and fishing). 

William Stirling, Fr., P. O. Box 2375, Phila., Penn. 
(law student ; age 16; “any improving topic "). 

Jsabel Havens, 64 Federal St., Providence, R. I. (age 13). 

C. &. Mitchell and Fred. P, Dow,V. E. 1. Burlington, 
Vt. (boating, skating, riding, etc.) 

Fohn Henry H., V. E. 1. Burlington, Vt. (age 10; fond 
of music, skating, sliding, dominos, steam-engines, and 
“ David Copperfield ”). 

Helen Thornton Taber, care Chas. Taber & Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

“ Ava,” 1700 Vine St. Phila., Pa. (age 15; fond of dan- 
cing, sailing, and fun). 

Harry“ Q." Livingstone, Cincinnati, O. 

Emma G. Wheeler, P. O. Drawer.191, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y- (age 12; fond of reading, and likes a merry time). 

Margie Edmeston, P.O, Box 117, Danvers, Mass. (age 
17; school, private theatricals, and mi: subjects). 

Dannie T. Fackson, Piqua, Miami Co., O. (wishes cor- 
respondents from 12 to 14 years old; fond of out-door 
sports, amateur printing, etc.). 

L. A., 277 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. (would like 
correspondents between the ages of 16 and 20, fond of 
music, reading, dancing, and fun). 

Annie Haselton, No. 614 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis, (wishes correspondents not under 14): 

Florence.W. Conger, care O. W. Conger, Port Huron, 
Mich. (age 15 ; correspondents must give their real names). 

Gertrude Fohnston, Lake Forest, I. (age 14; read- 
ing, music, dancing, and fun). 

Willie de Laguna, Pac Bus College, P, O, Box,472, San 
Francisco, Cal. (miscellaneous subjects). 
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BABY AND THE TAME CROW. 


Drawn sy S. Evytincez, Jr.) (See “* Baby's Lecture.” 





